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In the accounting department is the final 
place where tests on SONOCO Cork Cots 


meet their conclusive challenge... 


But—every detail of the SONOcO Cot is 
made first for ‘better drafting,”’ under all 
conditions. The fact that in achieving this 
result, the SONOCO Cot is constructed in a 
way that makes it easier to apply, prevents 
elongation and blisters, resulting in life- 
long uniform density, are the exclusive 


plus features that lower costs per roll 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpaANyY 


HARTSVILLE 
S.C. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF 


SQiNnoco 


PAPER CARRIER 
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Factory: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


* 
DAYCO APRONS 
| WON'T CURL 
Dayco Aprons outlast and outperform ordinary « eee aac 
aprons because they are engineered for their spe- e 
cific job and made of specialized rubber that is not 
affected by temperature extremes, moisture or ven? eee 
hard ends. Their exclusive Dayco design assures . WON'T DISTORT 
you drafting qualities will remain constant. They ° WON'T GROOVE 
are held to a tolerance of .004 inches in thickness. e WON'T FLIP OFF : 
They are made without splices and because of 
this fact, they are nondirectional. . 


MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS wee 1934 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 Ww. Murehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year tn 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice,. Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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The advantage of vivid contrast between 


white roving and black flyers has firmly 


established the superiority of RCK 
treated flyers in white goods mills. This 
smooth, glossy, black finish enables 
operators to see at a glance whether 
ends are down, relieves eye strain caused 
by the glitter of highly polished flyers 
. .. increases efficiency by reducing em- 
ployee fatigue. 


RCK Treated Flyers are also highly 
rust-resistant . . . since the finish is a 
penetration into the metal and not a 


* 


build-up, there can be no peeling or 
scaling. 


Ideal’s methods of rebuilding and bal- 
ancing spindles and flyers at the same 
time is positive assurance that they will 
run like new. Restored to standard fit 
and size .. . all flyers are then precision 
balanced at highest running speeds with 
Ideal’s Balancing Machine. Not ONE, 
then, but a combination of advantages 
are responsible for over 350,000 RCK 
Treated Flyers now being used in 


Over 200 Mills From Maine to Texas 


RCK 


A Smooth, Black 
Finish ter Myer 


| W, furnish extra Hiyers ee Spindles uithoul charge white yours are being repaired 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


22ND YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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because Accotex has} 


8 ADVANTAGES OF ACCOTEX COTS 


7. LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are tough. 
And they can be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. 


2,GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots retain 
their excellent grip, because their cork-and- 
synthetic composition resists slicking. 


3.REDUCED EYEBROWING—The resistance 
to slicking minimizes eyebrowing. 


4,REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots have 
little affinity for textile fibers and are not 
affected by temperature or humidity. 


5.GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are 
non-thermoplastic and resist flattening. 


6.SOLVENT RESISTANCE — Accotex Cots 
are not affected by oil, water, dyes, or any 
of the commonly used textile solvents. 


-J.SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION — Accotex 


Cots have no seams—no structural weak- 
nesses to cause premature failure. 


QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots are 
ready glued for easier, quicker assembly. 
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ARN LONGER 


Cots spin quality yarn longer 
. than “straight” synthetic covers be- Also by the makers of Accotex Cots : 
cause Accotex combines the advantages of A A : 
... the Accotex Apron 
synthetic rubber and cork. Specially com- : 
pounded synthetic rubber gives Accotex En the Adootes Long Deatt 
toughness. High-friction cork provides con- heavy layers of non-oxidizing Z 
non-stretch cord interliner. This 
yarn strength. And because cork also helps : exclusive Accotex construction, 
prevent slicking, Accotex Cots don’t need shown below, gives you more pro- - 
duction, cleaner-running work, 
the frequent rebuffing that shortens cot life. | reduced lepping, and better erip. 
These advantages of the Accotex 
Other spinning advantages result from Apron. -vewilts of the sane 
this combination of cork and synthetic. Ac- specialized research and technical : 
i d h ~ LAYER OF 
cotex Cots eyebrow less and their resilience 
able Accotex Cot. 
provides quick recovery from hard ends. 
And since they can be rebuffed as many as 
five or six times, you get that many extra 
service lives from every Accotex Cot. ; 
Install Accotex Cots on test frames now. peop hmong 
| See for yourself why Accotex is now serving & 
, more spindles than any other synthetic cot. eee 
Ask your Armstrong representative for sam- . 
ples, prices, and complete information. Or 
write today to Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Textile Products Department, 
8207 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


_ 


COTS ACCOTEX APRONS 
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WITH PREWAR QUALITY PLUS 


POSTWAR IMPROVEMENTS 


Once again Eclipse* Bobbin Holders 
are available in quantity for the textile 
trade. « The inherent advantages of 


| , design and workmanship that made Eclipse the | 
| | favorite bobbin holder of leading textile plants 

& | Ft are now combined with many new | 
improvements. « If you are interested in | 


modernizing your plant it will pay you to 
investigate the new Eclipse Bobbin Holder. 


For complete information write or call 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION « ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
J. D. LUTES - PHONE 3-5393 - P. O. BOX 1851 - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Compare these Features with your Present Equipment 


1. Completely replaces wooden skewers. 6. Easier creeling; less physical effort and fewer 

2. Ball bearings minimize friction, resulting in uni- motions required. | 2 
form quality of roving. 7. Improved brake attachment prevents over-run 

3. Permits less twist. Tests indicate yarn of more and backlash, 
even texture. 8. Now cadmium plated—more rust resistant. 

4. Creel boards easily cleaned. Overhead suspen- 9. Time-tested product—holders in operation for 
sion leaves open creels. Blowers more effective. over ten years. 

5. Better spinning of spun rayon. 10. Easy to install; practically no up-keep. 


*TRADE MARK DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION AVIATION CORPORATION 
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« « e and poorly packed, contaminated 
bales just don’t get admitted to the best 
marketing circles! 


Makers of fine, cotton-filled mattresses, 
for instance, are quick to buy every car 
of clean, carefully graded, Rayco tested 
and rated filler material we can ship 
them. Buyers for other new outlets, 
which our laboratory research has open- 


ed, are equally favorable to the use of 


Rayco Cotton Fibers for high grade end 
uses. But just a few bales of contaminated 
fibers can undo months of valuable sales- 


building work. 


Why not check your waste room prac- 
tices right away? If your mill is not offer- 
ing consistently clean fibers—you'll find 
improving procedures will pay dollars 
and cents dividends. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Sales Off ices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. ¥. 
Plants and Franklin, Ohio 


Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 
FIBERS 
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] Showing shuttle and bobbin, on a 

C&K W-3 Loom, before the feeler 
contacts the bobbin. Note that bobbin is 
in center of shuttle. 


Why C&K Looks 


2 Showing tip of feeler in contact 

with bobbin, and bobbin pushed 
Over against the right-hand wall of the 
shuttle. 


q 
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to Soften the Contact of Feelers on Bobbin 


The objective of this particular C&K Research 
Study is to strike a delicate balance in feeler opera- 
tion ...to develop a feeler that is always positive 
in action on any type of yarn (hard, soft, slick, 
hairy ), and yet will never sever the yarn. So the first 
step is to determine exactly how heavy a blow the 
feeler strikes the bobbin. And the method of de- 
termining the magnitude of this force is illustrated 
by these two photos, developed from a film shot by 
the special high-speed camera designed by C&K. 
Looking down through the loom’s magazine, these 
pictures show what happens when the “side-slip” 
feeler contacts a full bobbin in the shuttle of a 
W-3 Loom, For a fraction of a second, the bobbin 
is thrown against the back wail of the shuttle with 
considerable force. 

So electric strain-gages are wired to the feeler- 
finger. Then a recording oscillograph is hooked 
up to the gages to obtain a permanent record of the 


strain cycle. And calculations are made which 
indicate the magnitude of the feeler blow. Now, 
reading between the lines of this oscillograph 
record, there is explicit information to be derived 
as to where and how the feeler may be advan- 
tageously re-designed, both in pattern and material. 
Since the force of the blow is due to the acceleration 
of mass, it seems advisable to reduce both mass and 
cross-section by use of light metals... instead of 
increasing the strength of the feeler-case. 

Here again is spotlighted the fact that wherever 
there is even the slightest room for improvement in 
a C&K Loom, then that improvement will be de- 
vised and adopted, regardless of time and expense. 
This is simply fortifying the future both for you and 
for ourselves ... with proven improvements that in- 
crease a loom’s speed, improve the quality of its 
output, reduce the number of its stops, and cut its 
cost of operation in your weaveroom. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS, U. 8. A. 
Crompton & Knowles Jacqverd & Supply Ce. 
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between Today's Knowledge. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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SOME OF THE MOST DIFFICULT 
processing work in the country is 
done by Joseph Bancroft & Sons, 
producers of the famous ‘‘Basco,”’ 
‘‘Staze-Rite,”’ ‘‘Ban-Flame’”’ and 
‘‘Everglaze’”’ finishes. Their bleach- 
ing must not only be careful, uni- 
form, high-quality. It must also be 
rapid. That’s why, two years ago, 
Bancroft installed a Du Pont Con- 
tinuous Peroxide Bleaching Sys- 
tem. Daily, since then, thousands 
of yards of goods of all classes 
have been put through. . . poplins, 
print cloths, broadcloths, twills. 


A considerable portion of the 


bleached goods is vat-dyed. The 


bleachis fast ,continuous, uniform, 


and the number of seconds is great- 
ly reduced. All in all, the record of 
this Du Pont system has been so 


t Plant 
00,000 Bancrot 
— Be Completed by June 


BANCROFT INSTALLS 
PEROXIDE BLEACHING SYSTEM! 


New unit will increase continuous bleaching 4 
capacity to over 2 million yards per week 


satisfactory that when Bancroft 
found they needed added capacity , 


they specified a second Du Pont 


Continuous Bleaching unit Just like 
the first. When this unit is in oper- 
ation, Bancroft’s continuous 
bleaching capacity will beincreased 
to over two million yards per week! 
* 
We will be glad to work with you 
in studying your plant require- 
ments to determine how a Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
System can benefit you. Du Pont 
Technical Service Men will help 
you survey your plant, select your 
equipment and assist in starting 
up your process. For more details, 
just write E.I.du Pontde Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 
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FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 


Du Pont Con finvous 
‘Peroxide Bleaching is 
a basic system compris- 
a flexible arrange- 
ment of equipmen?: 


which can be adapted 


requirements. This 
versatility is typical of 


open-width systems. 


A BASIC, 


to meetany production 


both the rope and 
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She's Loyal... You? 


Not so many years ago the obligations of an employer ended with the weekly pay 
check. That day has passed. Now employers realize that loyalty deserves some- 
thing more. 


Group insurance is one method of showing appreciation and at the same time 
building better employer-employee relations. Workers appreciate the security 
and protection of modern group coverage. 


The Pilot Life has a group plan that will fit your organization, providing benefits 
for sickness, surgery, maternity, hospitalization, and loss of life. Benefits may 
be extended to cover dependents of workers. 


Prior to the merger with the Pilot last year, the Gate City Life Insurance Com- "4 
pany conducted a successful Group Insurance Department in North Carolina, 
listing among its clients more than 200 of the State’s representative business | 
and industrial firms. An important result of this merger is that with enlarged | ¢ 
and expanded facilities the Pilot Life is now privileged to offer the latest in 
Custom-built Group Programs throughout the South. 


Write today to 
GROUP DEPARTMENT | 


LiFe 
INSURANCE LOMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N.C. _O. F. STAFFORD, President 
Serving the South Since 1903 


| TH E PILOT 
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o help increase 


*Take-Home Savings 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 

and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders of Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 
the Plan. 

“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 
graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 
save for and how much to set aside. regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. 3 

| See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
i America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 

today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 


» > This is an official U. S. Treasury advertsement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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to ALL RAYONS 


SYNTHETICS & COTTONS 
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~M ILL MEN have found out about PARAMINE. . . . They ao 
know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly 7 fh 
desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- : 
mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons .. . and c 
mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives f 
this added sales value without increasing and often lowering : 
finishing costs! 
a 

le 

Demonstration or further informa- A R A N AS CO oy N C, 
tion furnished at your request... . tar 06 Venn 
A 


Newark, New Jersey 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


The Matter With 


By GEORGE F. TAUBENECK in Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News 


ABOR unions are wrecking the 
¥ country. Uncurbed, unchecked, 
and unknowing, they are selling their 
members into slavery or worse, and are 
making a shambles of America. Unless 
all of us get together and do some- 
thing about it, we can actually go hun- 
gry. Things are that bad! 

Sad part about the whole mess ts 
that it’s our fault—yours and mine. 
We can’t blame John L. Lewis, or Tru- 
man, or any other single scapegoat. 
The labor unions and their power-mad 
leaders, who are bringing all of us to 
our knees just at the time when we 
should have been enjoying an all-time 


peak of prosperity, are acting within 


the law. 

As matters stand now, union organ- 
izers can threaten the families of work- 
ing men with violent bodily harm un- 
less they join up, they can close the 
doors of small business establishments 
by mass picketing or secondary boy- 
cotts, they can engage in extortion or 
blackmail with impunity, they can 
throw rocks through windows or de- 
prive men of their livelihoods, they 
can do darned near anything wicked 
they please so long as the sacred name 
of union labor is invoked. But if an 
employer so much as opens his mouth 
to protest, or to set the record straight 
by citing simple facts, he can be slap- 
ped into the jug, or _ and put out 
of business. 

When World War II ended, this 
nation was impatient to launch one of 
the greatest eras of prosperity in alf 
history. Our needs were immense. Our 
wants were astronomic. Our savings 
were enormous. And our pro !uctive 
capacity was fabulous. That was last 
fall. What's the picture today? Here it 
is, in all its blunt ugliness: Our living 
standards are tobogganing down hill 
at a frightening tate. We are getting 
less and less to eat in the United States; 
and elsewhere millions are starving. 
Our returned veterans can't find homes. 
We can't buy the clothes we need. 
And as for automobiles or refrigerators 

. they're almost mythical. 
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Labor refuses to put in an honest 
day’s work. Manufacturers can't get 
materials. Even if they could produce, 
manufacturers would be unable to ship 
their products. Meantime, the flood of 
government-created money has washed 
out the dikes of fiscal stability and is 
drowning the nation with inflation. We 
are rapidly going to hell in a hand- 


basket. The great United: States of 


America, mightiest nation the world 
has ever seen, simultaneous winner of 
two colossal wars in Europe and Asia, 
is tottering toward ‘a collapse. It is 
staggering downward into complete 
stagnation, prostration and paralysis. 
First the automobile workers quit 
work. They refused to produce for a 
long, long time. And just when they 
were about to get together on Truman's 
out-of-the-hat 18-cent-an-hour raise, the 
steel workers and the electrical unions 
ordered a strike. Then came the pro- 
longed coal strike. Next, the railroads. 
Meantime, hundreds of © unnoticed 
strikes got going in small tributary 
plants, strikes which threw millions of 
nen into the soup-kitchen line. Event- 
ually, all these holidaying labor unions 


settle for that magic 18-cent raise. But 


the nation’s economy throttles down to 
a full stop in the process. 

Because the supply of goods dimin- 
ishes while printing-press money in- 
creases, prices soat. Not “officially,” 
perhaps, but actually yes. Black mar- 
kets flourish. Inflated money pours into 
the greedy hands of the worst element 
in our population. Unprincipled men 
buy up control of corporations through 
stock-market transactions, and ‘‘muscle 
in’ on our currently most lucrative 
racket (labor union control). 

That's what the unbridled actions of 
union labor, under the benign protec- 
tion of the Wagner Act and the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, has done to us. It 
has shoved the control of this formerly 
fair nation into the beady-eyed grasp 
of gangsters, hoodlums, power-mad 
dictators and robbers, 

Be not deceived. Union “‘leaders”’ 
like John L. Lewis aren’t responsible 


for this shameful debacle. Legally- 
favored union labor is. We can’t attrib- 
ute the abdication of our national con- 
science to the balefully shaggy eye- 
brows of John L. Lewis any more than 
the German people can blame their 
abandonment of human principles 


upon Hitler. Encouraged by lop-sided’ 


New Deal laws, and by the Roosevelt- 
packed Supreme Court's inexplicably 
biased interpretations of those palpably 
unfair statutes, union labor has become 
a knighted nobility—the first above- 
the-law “class” in America’s hitherto 
distinguished career. This is happen- 
ing in a nation which has been dedi- 
cated toward the original and colossal 
principle of giving all .men and women 
a reasonably equal start in life. 

The constitutional right of free 
speech is abrogated whenever an em- 
ployer or an employee dares to discuss 
the pro-and-con relative merits of labor 
unions. If you open your big bazoo on 
that subject, you have violated the law. 
Threats and extortion aren’t crimes if 
they are committed in the holy name 
of union labor. Sluggings, beatings, 
willful destruction of property are 
quite legal—if perpetrated by union 
labor. Murder, mayhem, and arson are 
crimes if ordinary citizens are involved 
—but not if resorted to by union labor. 

What are we citizens doing about 
this startling national steal of our 
rights? Not a damned thing! We're 
sitting supinely on our fannies, wring- 
ing our hands, muttering into our 
beards, and complaining to our like- 
minded friends and neighbors about 
the way things are going. Have we lost 
our guts? Because we're too lazy to 
write our senators, or too polite to 
stand up on our hind legs and shout, 
we are about to lose our freedom and 
our lives! 

What's the matter with America? 


The answer is simple: Labor unions © 


are wrecking the country. What can we 
do about it? Force Congress to change 
the laws. Make them fair. Protect the 
public. Let's be done with privileged, 
above the-law labor union nobility. 
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All Gates 
V-Belts are 
Built With 
The Potented 


Engineering Offices 
and Jobber Stocks 


No V-Belts built by anyone before the war had anywhere near the 
strength and durability that was found necessary on U. S. Army 
tanks, tractors and self-propelled big guns during the war. Gates de- 
veloped these greatly superior V-belts for Army use—and here is 
why this fact is important to industrial users of V-belts: — 


L Every improvement developed by Gates for U. S. Combat Units—and 
lw many later improvements, also—have been added, day by day, to the 


quality of the Standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been de- 
livered to you. 


That is why, long before the war was over, you were getting in your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes a product built to far higher service standards than any 
V-belts ever built by anyone before the war. 


And that is not all of the story. Through continuing specialized research, the 
service qualities of these superior Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further 


improved as all of Gates facilities and energies have been returned to the 
service of industry, 


These are the simple reasons why you are fading that your Gates Vulco 
Ropes are today outperforming any V-Belts you ever used before. 


THE GATES COMPANY 
DENVER, U.S.A. 
World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 
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Japanese Cotton 


Mill Observations 


By FRANK E. ROSE, JR., of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. 


— Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


S a member of the textile mission recently sent to Japan, 
I spent some time in the Japanese cotton mills and 
textile machine shops. These visits were of necessity too 
limited in time and scope to cover more than the outstanding 
layouts-and details. Those mills visited were representative 
of the industry as now existing and as a whole were in good 
condition. The machinery layouts are in some cases the best 
the writer has ever seen. The machine shops are very versa- 
tile in their equipment and layout and all agreed that they 
would make “‘any kind of machine of which they might be 
given a sample.” 


Opening, Blending and Picking 


For years Japanese methods of mixing of various lengths 
and kinds of cottons have been a source of wonderment to 
many ‘mill men, not only in this country but in England as 
well. Actually, the common method used, which ts com- 
paratively simple and very effective, is as follows: 

The extension apron feeding the primary bale breaker 1s 
commonly 24 to 36 feet and is divided into four to six-foot 
bays or sections. Each section is fed a weighed amount of a 
particular staple or grade by an operator who not only does 
the feeding but also the weighing of the stock so fed. This 
results in a very uniform sandwich mix being placed on the 
apron and delivered to the hopper of the primary bale 
breaker. To make this clearer, we can assume a 50/50 
mixture of 54-inch Indian and 74-inch American is to be 
used and that six girls are to do the feeding on a 36-foot 
apron divided into six sections of six feet each. 

The girl at the outer end places, say, 50 pounds of 74-inch 


_American on her six-foot section. This section advances and 


the second girl places 50 pounds of %-inch Indian on top of 
the 74-inch American. Next, the third girl places 50 pounds 
of 74-inch American on top of the previously placed layers of 
American and Indian. The fourth, fifth and sixth girls put 
their 50 pounds of Indian, American and Indian in layers 
on top of those placed on the apron by the three preceding 
gitls. This makes up a batch or sandwich mix of six layers 
of 50 pounds each over a length of six feet or 50 pounds 
per running foot of the apron. 

This stock, in a fairly loose state, is delivered to the 
hopper of the bale breaker which delivers to a vertical 
opener, delivering by means of a screen section to the second 
bale breaker, which delivers to a hopper feeder (either sin- 
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gle or tandem apron type) which feeds the apron of a lattice 
opener, which in turn delivers to a second vertical opener 
delivering to a single or double beater exhaust opener on 
which the breaker laps are formed. The breaker laps weigh 
18 to 20 ounces per yard and the exhaust openers produce 
from 700 to 800 pounds per hour. Each line of opening 
takes care of two lines of picking and the laps from the 
exhaust openers are fed to the pickers, either intermediates 
or finishers, alternately to further aid in mixing. 

In some cases where both intermediates and finishers are 
used, the laps from the intermediates are carefully mixed on 
the finisher aprons. The finisher laps weigh 15 ounces per 
yard and the finishers produce from 300 to 350 pounds per 
hour. The same general procedure is carried out on any 
mixes run, although they do use considerably different 
arrangements of their opening machines. The possible im- 
provement in uniformity of mix obtained by the Japanese 
method as against the American method of using mixing 
feeders could hardly be ustjified in the United States due to 
the tremendous added labor cost. The only reason for going 
into the above 1s to clear up any mysticism that may exist as 
to the Japanese mixing methods. 


Cards 


The continuous strippers used in Japan are located below 
the licker-in rather than above it. This results in the stripper 
having less work to do, as it only has to lift the cotton which 
has not been removed from the cylinder by the doffer. 
With the American layout, with the stripper located above 
the licker-in, the stripper has to lift this cotton which has 
passed the doffer plus the cotton which the cylinder has 
picked up from the licker-in. This results in a much heavier 
load on the stripper wire. 

The strippers are approximately OV, inches in diameter 
and have two wings on each of which is mounted a strip of 
filet being wired with straight tooth wire, set four points 
per inch lengthwise of the stripper and eight points in ,*, 
inches crosswise of the wire. The wires a¥e~0175 inch in 
diameter and project approximately =% inch above the 
rubber face of the cotton, rubber foundation. The wires are 
slightly pointed and are very hard. This filet is attached to 
the stripper wings in the same manner that flats are clothed, 
that is with clamping strips running the length of the filet. 
The strippers run at speeds giving the points.of the wire a 
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15 to 18 per cent greater surface speed than the wire on the 
cylinder. Because of the rather full coverage of the cylinder 
by the wires on.the stripper, no traverse motion is required. 
The strippers are driven by flat or V-belts from the licker- 
ins. There is an adjustable binder pulley used on this drive 
and the mills reported the drive very satisfactory. 


The strippers were observed in operation on cottons 
ranging from mixtures of short Indians and Chinas through 
the better Egyptians, and the work produced by the cards 
was excellent in all cases. The mills reported a life of four 
to five years for the stripper wire, based on 312 days of 17 
hours each per year. 


After much experimentation the Japanese card manufac- 
turers have largely adopted a single mote knife in preference 
to the usual double knife set-up as used in this country. The 
single knife is mounted in fully adjustable brackets which 
allow for wide differences in vertical, horizontal and angular 
settings. The performance of this single knife set-up was 
observed on a wide range of mixes, staples and rates of 
production, and in all cases the droppings showed a very 
high percentage of heavy impurities and a corresponding low 
percentage of food staple. The card productions are in line 
with American practices:as are the cylinder, licker-in and 


flat speeds. 


Drawing 


In practically all cases three processes of four-roll draw- 
ing are used. This applies to combed as well as carded 
work. In all cases the top rolls are covered with chrome- 
tanned calf over very well varnished all-wool cloth. Front 
roll speeds as a whole are set up for 110 surface feet per 
minute on carded work and 100 feet on combed work. 


The importance of the drawing operation is fully recog- 
nized by the Japanese and due attention is given the rela- 
tion of roll diameters and roller settings to the staples being 
run. As in the case of the cards the cans used on the draw- 
ing and combers are either nine or ten inches diameter by 
36 inches long. The ten-inch cans hold from 51/y to seven 
pounds, depending on the process, and the nine-inch cans 
correspondingly less. The use of 12-inch cans has been 


Gevernor R. Gregg Cherry of North Carolina places the Cotton 
Crown em the head of Miss Effie Senn Mason, queen of the five- 
day Fifth Annual Cotton Festival, during coronation ceremenies 
held June 19 at the Gastonia (N. C.) High School Stadium. R. 
Dave Hall (right), prominent textile manufacturing executive of 
Belmont, N. C., waits to be crowned king of the event. ( Photo- 
graph by Ennis Atkins.) 
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given very little consideration in the past, but is under inves- 
tigation by both the machinists and the mills at present. 


Roving 


For yarns up to and including 60s, both carded and 
combed, it is customary to use single roving made on the 
Simplex frame.’ This frame has four lines of rollers, using 
a break-up of drafts quite similar to that used on our four- 
roll drawing frames. The maximum drafts on these frames 
are usually about 81/, and the drawing slivers are made light 
enough to hold the roving draft to this limit. | 


For yarns up to 16s, the hank roving is in the neighbor- 
hood of .90 hank; 20s to 26s, 1.08 hank; 30s to 40s, 1.70 
hank; and 50s to 60s, 2.08 hank. These single process 
frames are largely built with ten-inch traverse, five or 51/>- 
inch diameter bobbins, and on a chassis having a 101/4-inch 
space. The lengths run from 72 to 84 spindles per frame. 
For 70s and finer double roving is used largely and this is 
made as a second process on frames having three lines of 
drafting rolls. These frames are conventional fly frames 
having eight-inch traverse, 31/ to 33/4-inch diameter bob- 
bins, and six-inch gauge. Spindle speeds are in line with 
American practice, but the twists are slightly under. 


Spinning 


Japanese spinning frames are all of narrow gauge con-- 
struction as compared to American practice. The usual 
gauges are 24%, 21/, and 25-inch, using rings approxi- 
mately one inch less in diameter than the gauge. The 
traverses are 51/, or six inches in practically all cases. Over 
90 per cent of the frames are equipped with some form of 
long draft, the majority being Casablancas or a modification 
of it. Practically all frames are tape drive and have travers- 
ing thread boards. | 

The spindles used are of the V-type and nearly all are of 
the Japanese standard design. The bobbins are driven from 
the top of the spindle rather than from the acorn. This tip 


‘drive with the bobbin butt being loose on the acorn allows 


the bobbins to find their own gyroscopic centers, resulting 
in very smooth running spindles. These spindles are very 
light. running, operate at speeds from 11,000 to 13,000 
R.P.M., and even at these high speeds only require oiling at 
intervals of six to eight weeks on a 102 hour per week 
basis. 

The rings used have a very different flange design than 
American rings. The inside flange is similar to the Ameti- 
can practice whereas the underside of the outside flange is 
tapered up to the outside. This design allows for a slightly 
different running position of the traveler and is claimed to 
be one of the reasons for the high speeds run on their 
frames, and also for longer traveler life. Observations under 
several conditions seemed to bear out these claims. 

The Japanese are aware of the effect of magnetism in 
their rings and in some cases are already de-magnetizing 
their rings at such intervals as is found necessary. They 
claim that a neutral ring has a longer life and that the trav- 
elers run on these rings not only have a longer life but run 
better. This subject certainly is worthy of investigation here 
in the States. 

The lengths of the frames as a whole run from 440 spin- 
dies on the 25-inch gauge to 520 spindles on the 23% 
gauge frames. Both warp and filling yarns are spun with 
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THE NECESSARY 


TO MAKE YARNS 
‘FOR FABRICS LIKE THESE 
IS YOURS WITHOUT EXPERIMENTING 


The growing interest and increasing accept- 
ance for yarns and fabrics made from synthetic 
fibres need not present any difficulties to the 
mill considering this new production for the 
first time. Most of the basic knowledge and 
experience necessary to blend, prepare, and 
spin any of these types of fibres in simple or 
complex combinations is available to you 
without any experimenting on your part. 

In the research and experimental labora- 
tories at Saco-Lowell the fundamentals of this 
work have been done for you. Our engineers 
are ready to offer you the help you may need 
in planning and developing the proper organ- 
ization for the efficient processing of these 
new fibres. 


SACO-LOWELL flexible equipment* 
| FOR SYNTHETICS 


* A few simple changes will convert 
this equipment to cotton processing. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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filling wind. The advantages of variable speed in spinning 
are recognized and the trend is toward this modern type of 
drive, either electric or mechanical. All ring frames are 
equipped with the Birkenhead type creels. This type of 
creel allows the use of larger creel packages on narrow gauge 
frames and where two stories are required the Birkenhead is 
a lower creel than the standard American type. 

Practically all top rolls are of the shell type and in the 
case of the ring frames run on very small, hardened arbors. 
All fluted steel rolls are case-hardened all over and are of 
. the square jointed type. All roller stands are brass or bronze 
bushed. This has almost completely eliminated the wear of 
the roller necks. The machining of the parts is excellent and 
of course it follows that the inter-changeability is corres- 
pondingly good. 

All makes of roving spindles, bolsters and bobbin gears 
of a given size are alike. This simplifies their bobbin situa- 


tion. Ninety per cent of the Japanese spinning spindles are 
alike, which again simplifies the spinning bobbin situation. 

Reworkable wastes, such as lap, sliver and roving waste, _ 
are practically zero. The general cleanliness of the mills is 
par excellent. The machinery maintenance is excellent: The 
attitude of the operatives and their very evident pride in 
their jobs was a delight to observe. 

While it is true that the cotton mill machinery through 
the spinning and twisting is largely copied from Platt Bros., 
it is also true that the Japanese have made a very. consider- 
able number of improvements in detail. These improve- 
ments most certainly have resulted in reducing maintenance 
and down time. They have standardized on similar parts so 
that in many cases it is only necessary to have one of a given 
kind of part, which can be used on either the original frame 
and copies of this frame from any one of the three or four 
larger Japanese manufacturers. 


Rayon Industry Japan 


By H. WICKLIFFE ROSE of American Viscose Corporation 


— Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


HE textile mission to Japan, which recently returned 
after making its report in Tokyo, was different from 
those sent to Germany. It was instructed to learn the capac- 
ity to produce textiles in Japan, the needs of the Japanese 
people, and the amount of production that might be made 
available for export to relieve shortages elsewhere. The 
missions to Germany were technical missions to learn about 
every phase of technology and machinery in the German 
industry, while this one to Japan was prompted by the world 
shortage of textiles, particularly cotton, and the thought in 
the textile committee of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, composed of representatives of the various 
Allies, that Japan might contribute to the world needs. 
At the same time, in order for the mission to develop the 
necessary information on which a report could be based and 
policy could be formed, it was necessary for it to learn all 


it could about the entire textile industry of Japan, including 


technology, machinery and machinery manufacturers. Thus 
much of-the same type of work as performed by the mission 
to Germany was done in Japan, but the report which was 
left with General MacArthur to be forwarded to the State 
Department was quite- different in nature. It will be the 
purpose here to give some of the aspects of the rayon indus- 
try in Japan not required in that report. 

On our second day in Japan the mission met with the 
officials of the Japan Textile Association, the organization 
which has combined all previous textile control associations, 
and with a Japanese Government representative of the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry. That association is divided 
into departments for the various branches of the textile 
industry. 

The mission planned. its. work in three phases; first, a 
broad survey of the textile industry and of general related 
information available in Tokyo at the association, the Jap- 
anese government, and in S. C. A. P.; second, a period in 
Osaka, the center of the textile industry, to see the company 
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officials and.the plants; and finally, a return visit in Tokyo 
to summarize our findings and write the report: 

In the first phase I undertook to find out the actual pro- 
duction capacity of the rayon industry in Japan. We had 
been puzzled here by the tremendous reported capacity, 
which production figures never remotely approached. In 
1939 the industry had a registered capacity of over 1,600,- 
000,000 pounds, not only considerably more than any other 
country, but more than all the others combined. In 1938, 
Japan's peak year of rayon production, 585 million pounds, 
was only slightly over a third of the capacity registered the 
following year. It was suspected that in some way this 
registration was padded, but rather than try to sort out the 
actual from the fictitious, since the scrapping of machinery 
made a physical check of past capacity impossible, we gave 
the association a number of categories in which to account 
for the registered capacity of 1939 and to report the present 
actual production capacity. 

The result was that, three days after the first meeting 
with the association, we had such a report on the rayon 
industry, which proved upon surveying the plants to be 
quite accurate. In the obsolete column all the fictitious 
registration was written off. The scrapping program proved 
to be far more destructive to the rayon industry than the air 
raids, and together the scrapping and the obsolete category 
accounted for the major portion of the 1939 registered 
capacity. War damage accounted for only a nominal per- 
centage, far less than the proportion in the cotton industry. 
A reserve of machinery was reported, which capacity could 
be placed in position to operate if given some parts and 
equipment. 

We found that the actual production of yarn averages 
only a certain percentage of registered capacity, and staple 
even a smaller percentage. We were able then to reduce the 
registered reserve capacity to actual production quantities 
and by adding it to the actual capacity reported, to arrive at 
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To have clear, uniformly dyed shades in finished fabrics, dyers must start with 
material that is really clean—not only free from visible dirt but clean as shown 
by chemical analysis. 


& Lime soap film, for example, is usually invisible, but its presence may result 
in cloudy, skimpy or streaky dyeing. 
The remedy is Calgon*—in Kier boiling for cotton, in scouring and rinsing 


operations for wool or rayon, to make sure of the cleanliness that is essential 
to good dyeing. 


In some cases the dyer may have trouble with certain dyes that crock more 
than others, with dyes that do not penetrate very well or that are difficult to 
get into solution. Scum may form on dyebaths, or they may contain suspended 
particles of insoluble precipitates. | 


Again, the remedy is Calgon—used directly in the dyebath. 


The use of Calgon in various textile processes means fewer rejects, more 
dyed goods of the highest quality—-and consequently better profits. 


The technical facilities of Calgon, Inc. are at the service of textile operators. 
Write for full information concerning your problems, or send for the booklet 
, “Calgon Data for the Textile Chemist.” 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


HAGAN CORPORATION 
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a figure which represents Japan's potential annual rayon 
productive capacity as of January. That figure, as reported 
by S. C. A. P. in Tokyo, was 354 million pounds, and it was 


the essential figure reported as a guide in administering the 


rayon industry in Japan. Of that potential capacity, 120 
million pounds is in yarn machinery and 234 million in 
staple. We do not know what percentage that total is of 
Japan's past maximum capacity, but we do know that it is 
about 60 per cent of her maximum production. 

One other statistical point is of interest. The maximum 
production of 585 million pounds in 1938 was more than 
enough to supply the needs of Japan and her export markets 
at that time, for in that same year, while production capacity 
was still increasing, a large part of yarn production machin- 
ery was sealed, and the warehouses were filled with the 
largest stocks of rayon fiber and fabric in the history of her 
industry. A very good reason for the large stocks was the 
shrinking market just when the production of rayon was 
increasing. The market decline was not due to any less 
demand for rayon, but to the fact that Japan's invasion of 
China closed. some of the markets to her goods. 

The lesson to be learned from that situation in Japan's 
rayon industry during thejyears preceding World War II is 
that there is a limit bey which production of rayon in 
Japan becomes a burden’to her own economy, as well as to 
that of the rest of the world. Regardless of how the control 
is established, whether by good business judgment of the 
Japanese industry management, by their association regula- 
tions, by the Japanese Government, or by the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allies in the Pacific, there should be some 
control to prevent another overbuilding of the industry. If 
there should be a determination of the level at which Japan's 
rayon, or any other industry, should operate, it must take 
into account the current economic needs of Japan and her 
potential foreign markets. Our mission did not make specific 
recommendations, but gave the essential information upon 
which such decisions can be made. 

On Feb. 2 the mission moved to Osaka, center of the 
Japanese textile industry. Soon after our arrival the rayon 
producers gave us a luncheon, and | spent the whole day 
with them discussing the industry. When I made a state- 
ment as to the purpose of the textile mission in Japan, and 
they learned that we were there to help them start the 


Students of the J. E. Sirrine School of Textiles at Clemson (5. 
Cc.) College have completed all of the manufacturing processes 
on an all-cotton coverlet of the Ring Rose pattern, the earliest 
variety of pattern weaving in the colonies and the only kind of 
coverlet made in America prior to 1725. 
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industry to operate again and not to close it completely, it 
was natural to find them responsive and co-operative. 

After interviewing staffs of the various companies in 
Osaka, we undertook to visit the rayon plants. , In addition 
to many silk, cotton, woolen, finishing and other textile 
plants, we visited one synthetic fiber plant for polyviny! 
alcohol fiber, a calcium carbide plant of interest in the pro- 
duction of synthetic fiber, and 20 rayon plants, including all 
of the operable rayon plants but four, and eight which had 
been converted to other industries. As we knew to be the 
case before the war, we found no acetate rayon production. 
There had been a small semi-works production on Kyushu 
which had closed when the cotton linters supply ceased. The 
one cupra rayon plant is still operating, although its capacity 
suffered under the scrapping program in proportion. All the 
rest is viscose, with a larger staple capacity than yarn. 

The present production is only nominal because of coal 
and salt shortages. Pulp figures published up to the war 
show that Japan could produce enough pulp to supply the 
quantity of rayon capacity which now remains, and reports 
on the present pulp industry in Japan verify that the capacity 
is still there. 

The present quality of rayon is below that which could be 
produced, and which can be produced again, given adequate 
raw materials. The quality before the war was various. 
Some mills were making excellent yarn and staples, and 
there were various levels of quality from the best to the 
worst. No rayon is being bleached at present, as chlorine is 
not available. No high tenacity is being produced, as coal 
is too scarce for the hot bath required, and no cotton linters 
have been available for cupra productiton or high tenacity 
yarns since the war started. Price was formerly based on 
quality, and the quality of all staple production was deter- 
mined at an experimental station in Yokohama. A commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry of the gov- 
ernment determined the price at one of five levels for each 
product of rayon staple offered for sale. They had a detailed 
standard for grading. Not only did grades below standard. 
quality receive a lower level of price, but grades shove the 
standard were awarded premium prices. 

The Yokohama station also conducts research in textiles 
for the benefit of the entire industry. It has four depart- 


ments, with complete textile equipment for experimentation. 


First is research on physical properties of fibers, yarns and 
fabrics. Second is research in pulp and in artificial fibers, 
viscose and acetate yarn and staple. The third is research in 
spinning on the silk system only, tow breaking on the Perlok 
type of system, winding, weaving and hosiery knitting. The 
fourth is scouring, dyeing, finishing and bleaching. In this 
station we saw the negative results of attempts to make 
textile fibers from mulberry trees. 

The Japanese were dyeing cotton with acid dyes after 
impregnating thiourea. In printing they were getting com- 
plete penetration of the fibers and fabric by the use of wet- 


ting agents. They were printing scarves and handkerchiefs 


by rotary block printing, an Alsace-Lorraine machine, and 
copper roll printing on a machine by Alsacienne de Con- 
struction Mechaniques of Mulhouse. They were screen 
printing through silk bolting cloth and through wax paper 
stencils on bolting cloth. This screen printing included 
designs in fabric effects by making the screen from the pho- 
tograph of such intricate textiles as lace. A new plisse 
method was being perfected using calcium nitrate or calcium 
chloride on silk. They found (Continued on Page 44) 
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Precision 52¢24 
TOP CONE and 
FRONT ROLL | 
GEARS 
on your Roving Frames 


Hilustration shows WHITIN Roving Fryme WHITIN | 


WOONSOCKET 
SACO-LOW ELL 
LOWELL 


You get smooth, uniform, better Quality roving with Pre- 
cision SPIRAL TOP CONE and FRONT ROLL GEARS. 
Backlash is eliminated when Precision SPIRAL TOP 
CONE and FRONT ROLL GEARS are \sed because their 
teeth are always engaged and power is tkansmitted con- 
stantly, evenly and silently. 


) 

These spiral cut gears are machined to precision tolerances 
on the most modern gear cutting equipment. Rrecision 
SPIRAL TOP CONE and FRONT ROLL GEARS are 
moderate in cost and prompt deliveries can be made kkrom 
stock. Place your order today or write or wire if you nekd . 

additional information. 

Precision Products since 1928 
PRECISION GEAR MACHINE CO. 
2001 NORTH TRYON STREET - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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arn Appearance 


Photographic Standards 


A Laboratory Report by J. DE LA RAMA, JR. 
North Carolina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh 


HIS spring the writer was given the assignment of de-, 
t termining a practical method of photographing yarn 
appearance boards with results satisfactory enough for com- 
parison with established yarn appearance standards,. The 
project was carried out in conjunction with the textile test- 
ing course directed by Prof. E. B. Grover at the North 
Carolina State College school of textiles. Helpful sugges- 
tions were made by the laboratory staff of Cleveland Cloth 
Mills at Shelby, N. C. 

Results of the project are shown by Photographs A, B, C 
and D on the facing page. Photograph A is a reproduction 
of Grade A yarn by the easel method: Photograph B, Grade 
A yarn, glass plate method; Photograph C, Grade C yarn, 


easel method; and Photograph D, Grade C yarn, glass plate — 


method. From a thorough study of the results, it may be 
concluded that samples of yarn wound upon a blackboard 
of designated size with a designated traverse comparable 
with yarn appearance standards can be photographed effec- 
tively by either of the two methods—easel or glass plate. - 
Upon close examination of the photographs, it is apparent 
that either method gives identical results. The same degree 
of detailed clarity can be obtained from one as well as the 
other. It might be stated, however, that the glass plate 
method entails less manipulation, which tends to eliminate 
the hazard of maladjusting the yarn traverse on the board. 
Although at first doubt existed as to the effect of the weight 
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imposed by the plate against the yarn, in regard to detail, 
the photographs show no distortion of any type’ whatsoever 
—proving this method to be very satisfactory. 

Considerable emphasis must be laid on the method of 
inserting the photographic paper between the yarn and the 
board. It is found advisable to wind the yarn on the board 
with better than average tension, in order to facilitate the 
manipulation involved in inserting the paper. Various 
boards were wound with varying amounts of yarn tension, 
and in all cases there was no visible effect on yarn appear- 
ance so long as the traverse remained the same. Therefore, 
the addition of extra tension as an aid in photography can 
be*practiced without cost to the actual yarn appearance. On 
the other hand, ‘extra tension” is not meant to indicate such 
force as to bend the board. Better than average tension is 
something which can be determined readily by trial and 
judgment. 

Satisfactory contrast is obtained by using single weight 
Velox F-2 normal contrast photographic paper; however, 
this can be increased readily by employing a similar paper 
of higher contrast. The time of exposure depends primarily 
upon the wattage of the bulb used and the type of photo- 
graphic paper employed. It also depends upon the degree 
of clearness of detail desired. An increase in any or all of 
the above factors warrants a decrease in exposure time. 
(Note—In some of the photographs fingerprints of the 
operator are reproduced. These undesirable additions were 
due to a combination of carelessness and an insufficient 
supply of clean towelling. Before each photographic opera- 
tion the hands must not only be dry, but also free of devel- 
oping and fixing emulsions. ) 

The two types of yarn (21s of Grade C and another of 
slightly higher count Grade A) were wound on black yarn 
appearance boards with the specified standard traverse. The 
yarn tensions on both were made higher than average for 
the purpose of facilitating insertion of. photographic paper 
between the board and the yarn, but with precaution against 
any distortion in traverse and appearance. 

In the photographic room the following equipment (see 
sketch, this page) was set up: a lamp stand with two dish 
bowl type metallic shades; on one was a red bulb which was 
on continuously to aid darkroom operation without exposure 
of the photographic film; on the other was placed a 40 watt 
white frosted bulb, and this was placed 21/,. feet directly 
above the working plane; the socket and plug for the white 
bulb was made to hang near the red bulb for. better control 
of exposure time. 

In the easel method, after the photographic paper was 
inserted in the yarn board, the board in turn was inserted or 
framed in the easel, which previously had been adjusted in 
size. Next, the plug was inserted in the socket for a two- 
second exposure. The photographic paper then was eased 
out of the yarn board, developed and fixed. In the glass 
plate method the yarn board was (Continued on Page 44) 
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yarn, glass plate method. 


Photograph D—Grade C 
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iring Textile Mills 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


HE writer would like to express appreciation to the 

industrial engineer for Proximity Mfg. Co. at Greens- 
boro, N. C., Mr..Dan McConnell, for an interesting com- 
ment on the article “Good Mill Lighting Fixtures,” which 
was published in the May 1 issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
Mr. McConnell points to a sentence on Page 28 of that tssue 
in which it was stated that “It is always advisable to have the 
cords of fluorescent fixtures made up with attachment plug 
caps on the end so as to enable them to be plugged into an 
outlet box receptacle on the ceiling instead of being perma- 
nently connected by a soldered joint in the outlet box.” 
Mr. McConnell’s letter is as follows: 


Was reading with interest your article on lighting in May | 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, and on the paragraph marked on the attached 
you speak of something we had an expetience with that was a little 
disgusting. 

We relighted a weave room with fluorescents and put the attach- 
ment plugs on the cord as you suggest. A number of lights hit in 
the monitor and the roof vibration would knock the long cords out 
of the receptacle even with a twist-lock plug. We never did have 
any weavers batted in the head with the cord, but the maintenance 
man raised cain about having to bring in such long ladders to. dis- 
mount a fixture in the monitor section. 

Our present standard construction is to use a cord connector right 
at the fixture, with the cord permanentaly attached in the outlet 
box. This means that the maintenance man can dismount the fixture 
with any ladder by which he can reach it, and does not have a long 
tail of cord to worry with while he is juggling an awkward fixture 
and climbing down a ladder. 


We have found by the use of the Hydee hangers, as 
shown in the May 1 issue, that a cord clip would support 
the lamp cord at two or three places along its length so as 
to take the weight of the cord off the attachment plug cap 


Fig. 1—Application of sheet metal clips to the hanger chain for support 
of the lamp cord and attachment plug cap so as to take this weight off 
the receptacle in the hanger. This arrangement will work satisfactorily 
for nearly all lengths of hanger chains ordinarily used in mounting a 
fluorescent fixture. 
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and consequently off the receptacle; this would give practt- 


cally trouble-free service, as theré would be no heavy weight 
) y weig 


to pull out. The accompanying sketches will show the appli- 
cation of this supporting clip to Hydee hangers and rod- 
supported hanging methods. 


OND CEILING 
OUTLET BOX WITH 
RECEPTACLE 
ROD 


Coap WITH 
ATT PLUG 


SUZBT CLIP 


SHEET METAL CLIP 


Fig. 2—Application of sheet metal clips to the hanger rods so as to 
support weight of the lamp cord with the attachment plug cap (taking 
weight off the receptacle in the outlet box at the ceiling). This shows 
application of hanger rod as a method of hanging fixtures from the 
conduit overhead, 

These clips usually are made of thin metal strips of from 
1/4, to 34-inch width and formed in such a shape as to be 
used to go around the hanging chain and support the lamp 
cord with a firm grip. However, in the absence of these 
clips, which usually have been furnished by the manufactur- 
ers of the hangers, it has been found very satisfactory to use 
friction tape and tape the cord to the supporting rod. This 
is in some opinions a departure from the National Electrical 
Code—that ts, to attach a lamp cord to any fixture or appli- 
ance between the fixture and the attachment plug cap. 
However, we have received approval from insurance firms 
that this arrangement is acceptable. At the same time we 
want to recognize and compliment Dan McConnell on his 
solution to the cord trouble by putting the cord connector 
down close to the fixture and have the upper end of the 
lamp cord securely fastened through a rosette into an outlet 
box. This certainly should be a very effective and satisfac- 
tory way of doing the job. 

Now we get into the subject for discussion, ‘Wiring in 
Textile Plants.’ I suggest that we take into consideration at 
this time the use of square ducts, either such as are manufac- 
tured by the various electrical concerns and sold by the elec- 
trical distributors and dealers over the country, or those 
made up by the mills for their own special applications in 
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DOES THE GENERAL- PURPOSE OIL YOU NOW USE 


@ 


Pennie you are now 8 in your ma- 
chines. It may be doing a perfectly good — 
job of lubricating. But is it easily washed 
out in the finishing process? If it isn't, then 
you must either change the lubricant to 
suit the fiber being worked or take a 
chance on having high stain losses in the 
finished goods. 

This isn't necessary when you use Shell 
‘Textilis Oil 34K. For in addition to its finer 
lubricating qualities, it also washes out in 
the finishing process, regardless of fiber 
being worked. | 
‘Shell Textilis Oii 34K is but one of a com- 

lete line of lubricants designed specifically 

each type of textile machine lubrication. 
‘Many textile manufacturers have found it 
worth their while to talk to one of our Shell 
Lubrication Specialists about their textile 
lubrication problems. Why don't you? 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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the local sheet metal shops. There is one thing in this con- 
nection to be especailly on guard for—the matter of getting 
code gauge steel for the boxes. You need have no partic- 
ular worry on this account if your box or duct is bought 
from a dealer or distributor handling reputable lines of 
manufactured boxes. However, it is very necessary in the 
case of having ‘boxes made special to order by the local 
sheet metal shops to have them of proper gauge. This all 
boils down to the mere fact of getting boxes of adequate 
strength so that they will not likely get flimsy or fail in any 

way. In this connection we refer you to Article 374, Para- 
graph 3749-d, Page 130, of the 1940 National Electrical 
Code, which we quote as follows: 

Gutters shall be constructed of sheet metal of thicknesses not less 
than in the following table: 


Maximum Width of the Widest Thickness 
Surlace of Gutters (USS Sheet Steel Gauge) 
Up to and including six inches..............No.16  .0598 inch 
Over six inches and not over 18 inches....... No. 14.0747. inch 
Over 18 inches and not over 30 inches. ...... No. 12  .1046 inch 


Fig. 3—Installation of wiring duct, sometimes known as square duct, 
as a means of simplifying wiring on the picker room of Entwistle Mfg. 


Co. Mill No. 1 at Reckingham, N. ‘Each of the compensators in the 
foreground controls two motors on one picker, and the small relays just 
above the ducts give individual protection against overloading motors. 
The starter on far right controls a large fan and small magnetic starters 
at left control auxiliary equipment. 


The accompanying photographs show some of the appli- 
cations of this square duct in dodging beams and overcom- 
ing other similar interferences to which your work in gen- 
eral is subjected. The photographs also show the application 
of these ducts in the Locke Cotton Mills Co. plant at Con- 
cord, N. C., and the Nims Plant at Mount Holly, N. C., of 
the American Yarn & Processing Co. 

We have found in the majority of cases that a gutter or 
square duct six inches deep with an eight-inch screw-cover 
(removable), provides the most convenient wiring space for 
the average job that can be had. This gives you enough 
witing space for three 500,000 circular mil cables with all 
the necessary taps for branch circuits, such as were used at 
Locke Cotton Mills on the picker room control panel, which 
is shown herewith. However, this picture is now turned up 
in the correct position and is not upside down as it was. in 
the June 1 issue, as I was so reminded by my friend, J. H. 
Warlick, superintendent of Falls Mfg. Co. at Granite Falls, 
North Carolina, Mr. Warlick brought out some interesting 
thoughts in connection with picker room wiring in general. 
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Fig. 4—Application of square duct to the picker room at the Nims 
Plant of American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. This greatly 
simplifies distribution of the various control circuits necessary in this 
installation. It sheuld be noted that this group is fed from a plug-in 
switch (upper right) mounted on and ‘spp “l inte the heavy-duty bus- 
duct feeder system. 


The writer wants to invite all master mechanics, engi- 
neers and superintendents to express opinions on these arti- 


cles, so that, by using this publication as a medium. we may 


exchange the best ideas relative to electrification of textile 
plants. 


Fig. 5—Use of square duct above starters which furnish individual 
control of motors in picker room of Locke Cetten Mills Co., Concord, 


Vetcraft Foundation, Inc., a project for rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans sponsored by the textile chapter of the 
American Veterans Committee, and a Veterans Administra- 
tion occupational therapy program in V. A. hospitals where- 
by disabled patients will be taught weaving and rug making 
on hand looms, are recent developments. Vetcraft, brain- 
child of David E. Singer, while sponsored by the textile 
chapter, will be an independent enterprise. Hand looms 
and other equipment will be supplied by the veterans group, 
as well as skilled volunteer instruction from its member- 
ship. Although initial funds will be solicited from the tex- 
tile industry, the enterprise is designed to be self-sustaining 
once it is established. To obtain 632 table and floor style 


looms for its program, the Veterans Administration recently 


called for sealed bids. Specifications called for 248 rake 
knitting looms, 192 portable table style weaving looms, 48 
floor style rug looms, 48 floor style pattern looms and 96 
floor style weaving looms. 
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The analytical laboratory of a very large rayon 
manufacturer reported, ““‘We examined your so- 
dium sulphide for metallic impurities by means 
of the spectograph which showed it to be remark- 
ably free from the metallic impurities which 
would normally be expected to be present.” 


The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures 
to you a sodium sulphide that consistently meets the 
most exacting specifications of the industries we 
serve. USE our sodium sulphide to maintain more 
easily your high standard of quality. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VA. 
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The Line Is Drawn 


George Baldanzi of New York, George Smith of Calli- 
fornia, Anthony Lucio, from somewhere, and other C. I. O. 
racketeers from the North and West, who have recently 
come into the South with the idea of making Southern cot- 
ton mill operatives pay heavy financial tribute to them, are 
finding the going hard. 

Not only have they lost 11 of the last 13 elections held 
in textile mills, but many.of the former C. I. O. local repre- 
sentatives are resigning or refusing to obey orders. 

Following close upon the heels of the refusal of M. L. 
Wood of Columbia, S. C., to hold joint meetings of whites 
and Negroes, Walter Truman of Greenville, $. C., resigned 
as director of the South Carolina T. W. U. A. because he 
was not in agreement “with methods being employed by 
the C. I. O. to organize the entire South, industrially and 
politically.”’ 

A more violent break occurred at Thomasville, N. C., 
when Bernard Hiatt, district president of the C. I. O. United 
Furniture Workers, resigned. 

The district president, whose territory embraces Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee, 
gave as the reason for his resignation alleged communistic 
combination of the international body. 

Hiatt’s resignation came only two days after Morris Mus- 
ter of New York City quit his post as U. F. W. A. inter- 
national president, charging that “communists have cap- 
tured the union.” 

Addressing his resignation to Ernest Marsh, U. F. W. A. 
director of organization, with headquarters in New York, 
Hiatt said: 

Since Morris Muster resigned as president this leaves the inter- 
national union completely controlled by communists and their lieu- 
tenants. 

The people of the South and myself want no part of your com- 
munistic union. 

George Baldanzi, George Smith, Anthony Lucio and 
other C. I. O. leaders are definitely committed to support of 
a bill enacted by Congress for a Fair Employment Practice 
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Commission law which would make it a crime for Southern 
gitls to refuse to work side by side with Negro girls and to 
share rest rooms and restaurant tables with Negroes. 

It would inflict a severe penalty upon.a mill which re- 
fused to employ a Negro overseer or second hand and place 
him over white girls. 

Anthony Lucio attempted to discharge M. L. Wood as 
C. I. O. business representative at the Pacific Mills at Co- 
lumbia, S$. C., when Wood refused to hold joint. meetings 
for blacks and whites. 

Walter Truman of Greenville, S. C., resigned as director 
of the South Carolina T. W. U. A. rather than forget that 
he was a white South Carolinian and carry out the orders of 
George Baldanzi about social equality with Negroes. 

Bernard Hiatt, C. I. O. district president for the furniture 
union in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee, resigned because, as he declared, commun- 
ists were taking over the C. I. O. and he knew that the 
communists were definitely committed to attempts to force 
social equality with Negroes upon the white people of the 
South. 

George Baldanzi, George Smith, Anthony Lucio and the 
other C. I. O. organizers who have recently come into the 
South may attempt to deny that they are communists, but 
they dare not deny that they are advocates of social equality 
of Negroes with whites, in fact most of them had just 


attended a C. I. O. convention at Atlantic City which unani- 


mously voted approval of a F. E. P. C. law which would 
make it a crime for Southern cotton mill girls to refuse to 
work with, or under the supervision of, Negroes. 

They voted for a law which would penalize any restaurant 
which refused to seat Negroes beside white people, any 
hotel which refused to give rooms to Negroes or any railroad 
or bus company which practiced segregation. 

Baldanzi, Smith and Lucio are definitely and positively 
advocates of penalizing any Southern white person who 
refuses to work, eat or travel with Negroes upon the basis 
of social equality. 

M. L. Wood of Columbia, S$. C., Walter Truman of 
Greenville, S. C., Bernard Hiatt of Thomasville, N. C., are 
three Southern men who could not forget their heritage of 
Anglo-Saxon blood and refused to go along with those who 
sought to destroy the traditions of the South. 

There are some local representatives who, although they 
were born white, are now so yellow and so interested in 
securing the commission and pay, which Baldanzi and com- 
pany are doling out to them, that they are holding on to their 
jobs and are perfectly willing to sell the white mill opera- 
tives of the South down the river and into social equality 
with Negroes. 

The line has been drawn and every Southern mill em- 
ployee must take his place upon one side or the other. 

George Baldanzi, George Smith, Anthony Lucio and 
other C. I. O. leaders are definitely committed to promote 
social equality between whites and Negroes and it is also 
believed that they are definitely committed to communism. 

Wood, Truman, Hiatt and others, who have been active 
in the union movement and have been employed by the 
C.1.0., have declared that they can not forget their Anglo- 
Saxon blood and that they will not be led ‘or forced into 
accepting social equality with Negroes or into communism. 

It is for every mill employee to decide for himself or 
herself upon which side of the line and with which group 
he or she will take a stand. 
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It is not a question of union or non-union. 

A man may still believe that a union is best for the em- 
ployees of a mill, but can refuse to accept social equality 
with Negroes or to forget that he and his wife and his sons 
and daughters have Anglo-Saxon blood. 

Wood, Truman and Hiatt probably are just as loyal to 
the union movement as they were two months ago, but they 
valued their self-respect too much to bend their knees to 
Baldanzi, Smith and Lucio. 
| * 


P. S. Since the above ‘was written we have noted the 
following newspaper dispatch. 

Martinsville, Va.—Jack Clark, local representative of the United 
Furniture Workers of America, Local No. 284, C. I. O., announced 
yesterday that he had sent in his resignation to national head- 


quarters, because of communistic influences claimed> to dominate 
the organization. 


Textile Day at N. C. State College 


Saturday, Sept. 28, 1946, is to be Textile Manufacturers 
Day at the School of Textiles at North Carolina State Col- 


lege, Raleigh 


Textile manufacturers from North Carolina, Virginia and 
Tennessee will be invited to visit the School of Textiles on 
that date. Textile machinery and supply manufacturers and 
sales representatives will also be welcome. 

During the morning the departments of the School of 
Textiles and its equipment will be inspected and courses of 
instruction will be discussed with professors and instructors. 

At 12 noon Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, W. J. Car- 
ter of Greensboro, N. C., president of the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, and others will address the visitors and 
outline plans for further development of the school. 

At 1 o'clock the visitors will be the guests of the School 
of Textiles at a buffet lunch at which Governor Gregg 
Cherry, ex-Governor Broughton and other notables are ex- 
pected to be present. 

At 3 p. m. there will be a football game in Riddick Sta- 
dium between State College and Duke University. As 
will be the opening game for both State College and Duke 
University, it is certain to be a sell-out and those who expect 
to attend Textile Manufacturers Day at the School of Tex- 
tiles should secure their football tickets now. Seats will be 
$3.00. 

TEXTILE BULLETIN is not interested in trying to promote 
the sales of football tickets, but in order to make it possible 
for Textile Manufacturers Day visitors and their families 
and friends to secure good seats we have had 200 of the 
best seats set aside and will supply them in the order in 
which the checks are received. Make checks, at the rate of 
$3 per seat, payable to the Athletic Department of N. C. 
State College but mail to us and tickets will be mailed to 
senders. 

Duke University always has an outstanding team and 
reports indicate that this year State College will be able to 
give them a good battle. 

Textile Manufacturers Day at the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College is designed to acquaint textile 
manufacturers with the progress which has been made in 
developing the school and to give the faculty an opportunity 
to learn the ideas and wishes of textile manufacturers. 

The North Carolina Legislature, which meets in January, 
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1947. will be asked for $600,000 with which to build an 
addition to the textile school building and to equip it with 
modern machinery and the need for the addition and the 
equipment will be explained to the visitors. 

Last fall there was a Knitters Day at the School of Tex- 
tiles and it was attended by over 200 knitters and their fam- 
ilies and friends. 

The success of Knitters Day has inspired the School of 
Textiles to have a Textile Manufacturers Day on Sept. 28 
of this year and an attendance of at least 300 is anticipated. 

Visitors on Textile Manufacturers Day are expected to 
include not only presidents and treasurers but also superin- 
tendents, overseers and others connected with the operation 
of textile mills. 


What Now? 


We have never been entirely convinced that this country 
could afford to wipe out all price controls at this time. 

We know that the O. P. A. has been badly handled and 
share the general opinion that Chester Bowles and his gang 
should be swept out. 

Many believe that, with O. P. A. out of existence, prices 
will remain in reasonable limits but we recall the days after 
World War I, when 20/2 


yarns went to $1.05 per pound 


and then in the space of a few days broke to 25. cents per 


pound. Money was not nearly as plentiful then but we saw 
prices go skyward and then take the vertical tumble. 

Should prices not remain in reasonable limits, as many 
claim would be the case, and should the elimination of price 
controls result in inflation, chaos could result and our econ- 
omy be torn to shreds. 

Those who advocate the permanent abolishment of all 
price controls are sincere in their belief that natural laws 
would control the situation and they may be right, but we 
have no way of knowing that they are right and, if they are 
wrong, a situation could exist which might PHng state so- 


—cialism upon us. 


The bill recently enacted by Congress, but. vétoed by 
President Truman, was a step in the right direction and we 
could have tested O. P. A. relaxation as the basis for future 
total elimination. 

A Cotton-Textile Institute bulletin of July 1 says: 

The grapevine in Washington had it that the President was not 
at all keen about the continuation of price control and that he was 
completely fed up with Chester Bowles. Nothing happened at the 
hearings before the banking and currency committees of the House 
and the Senate to minimize this rumor. Without too great a wrench 
of logic it could be imagined that by vetoing the act the President 
happily killed price control but by the substance of his veto and 
radio messages he played the champion of price control. Conse- 
quently the issue as to who killed Cock Robin is well clouded for 
this fall’s elections. 

We can readily believe that, for it is understood that 
Chester Bowles is the C. I. O. candidate for President in 
1948 and President Truman appears to us to be mote inter- 
ested in his own re-election than in the welfare of the people 
of the United States. | 

Things are in a “hell of a mess” in Washington, D. C., 
and while we have enough material to write several columns 
upon either side of the O. P. A. elimination question, we 
are not capable of saying, with certainty, what will happen 
under the elimination, relaxation or under control continua- 
tion and can only hope that some divine power will guide 
this country into safe waters. 
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‘ scribed stock of $600, will deal in textile products. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


BALFouR, N. C.—Balfour Mills, Inc., has been purchased 
by International Cellucotton Products Co. of Chicago, in a 
transaction involving approximately $3,000,000, and will 
continue operations with the same personnel, 
and policies. 


management 
The task of converting the production from 
cotton cloth to gauze will require about six months, accord- 
ing to the new owners. Dissolution of Balfour Mills will 


‘enable the newly-acquired plant to become an integral part 


of the larger company. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—-Greenwood Mills, Inc., has been 
organized in New York City to act as sole selling agent for 
Greenwood Cotton Mill here and Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mill. J. B. Harris of Greenwood is chairman of the 
board of the new selling house located at 35 Thomas Street, 
New York City. Marvin R. Cross, formerly vice-president 
of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
Mills, Inc.; 


is president of Greenwood 


dent, and Edward M. Fuller is secretary-treasurer. David 
M. Brown 1s. assistant treasurer. 
TRYON, N.:C.- —Appalachian Hand Weavers, Inc., with 


an authorized capital stock of $100,000, will engage in 
Stock amounting to $10,100 was sub- 
scribed by F. P. Bacon, Agnes D. Bacon, both of Tryon, 
and E. B. Cloud of Columbus, Ga. 


manufacturing here. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Tait Yarn Co., Inc., has received a 
charter of incorporation to operate a mill here. With an 
authorized capital stock of $100,000, stock in the amount 
Tait, Achsah Edwards 


Leatherman, all of L incolnton. 


of $300 was subscribed by Andrew L. 
Tait and Marvin I. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Siceloff Mfg. Co., Inc., of Lexing- 
ton, with an authorized capital stock of $500,000 and sub- 
Incor- 
porators are D. $ S. Siceloff, Jr., E. A. Siceloff and F. L. Sice- 
loff, all of and. others. 


Mount Ary, N. C.—Woltz Textile Products of Mount 
Airy, incorporated to deal in textile products, has an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000. Subscribed stock of $15,000 
was advanced by William K. Woltz, Howard O. Woltz and 
Howard O. Woltz, Jr., all of Mount Airy. 


DURHAM, N. C.- of Durham has been 
incorporated to manu facture textile products with an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000. Incorporators are John T. 
Manning, Robert L. Haywood and Mrs. Florence Mitchell, 
all of Durham. 


Duraway, Inc., 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Orr Cotton Mills of Anderson has 
been sold to M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., New York City, 
for the reported price of about $5,416,000, or $677.38 per 
share for the 8,000 shares of the firm's stock. Management 
and operation of the mill will remain unchanged. Orr Cot- 
ton. Mills has 70,128 spindles and is considered one of the 
largest print cloth plants in the Carolinas, 


MONTICELLO, ARK.—DMonticello Cotton Mills Co.,. Inc.., 
has been sold to Charm Tred Mills, Inc., of Chicago, HLl., 
manufacturer of shag and rough cord cotton rugs. Ben 
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James’C. Self, Jr., of Greenwood is vice-presi- 


Pre 


Greenberg, president, Irving Greenberg, secretary, Sam 
Greenberg, treasurer, and Terrel Spencer, general manager 
of the new company, took possession immediately after the 
sale. The mill employs 400 persons and probably will add 
100 others. Annual payroll is more than $500,000 and the 
company does a business of more than $2,000,000 in volume 
yearly, Wages of all employees have been raised 121, per 
cent by the new management, and additional equipment will 
be installed. Contract has been awarded for humidifying 
the mill throughout. A branch of the rug plant will be 
established in an adjoining building for manufacture of 
rugs. The firm will build an addition with facilities for 
dyeing and blocking rugs. 


NorkTH CHARLESTON, S. C.—Parker Prints, Inc., has 
been established here to engage in silk screen printing. 
George W. Parker is president and treasurer and Hans R. 
Kahn is superintendent of the firm. 


BREWTON, ALA.—Brewton Rug and Textile Corp., a new 
company, will operate a rug and textile factory now under 
construction here, and will process more than 
rugs and approximately 450 nine by 12-foot rugs per week 
when in full production. Officers of the corporation, capi- 
talized at $50,000, are Harold Getz of Easton, Pa., presi- 
dent; W. J. Erkes of Philadelphia, vice-president; Theodore 
Getz of Stroudsburg, Pa., secretary, and E. M. Lovelace of 
Brewton, treasurer. The plant will comprise 17 looms for 


weaving rugs, a dye and finishing plant and winders for the - 


material used. Approximately 80 workers will be employed. 


GAFFNEY, S$. C.—Cherokee Finishing Co. will begin 
screen printing operations about July 15. The plant, located 
in buildings formerly occupied by the finishing department 
of the old Irene Mills, will employ about 60 persons, man- 
ufacturing fine hand-printed decorative materials used i 
making draperies and other items. R. W. Carr of Gaffney 
will be president of the new firm, which is capitalized at 
$50,000. Joe Van Praagh will be vice-president in charge 
of operations. B. O. Johnson of Spartanburg, S. C., will be 
secretary-treasurer, 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—Construction of a $200,000 ad- 
dition to the Caramount Division of Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co. here has been delayed by lack of steel parts. The addi- 
tion, which will be used for preparatory operations, will 
increase the area of the building by 40,000 square feet. The 
building now under construction will adjoin the present 
weaving department and will be used to place yarn on loom 
beams. New warping equipment, included in the $200,000 
estimated cost, will be obtained after the building is com- 


pleted. 


EasLry, S. C-—-A modern new dye plant has been con- 
structed here by Charles D, Wyatt at the rear of his laundry 
and dry cleaning establishment. The new plant, housed in a 
building 25 by 60 feet, contains a new oil boiler to serve 
both the laundry and dye plant. Other equipment installed 
includes two dye vats with centrifugal extractor and ten 
tumblers for drying and fluffing. The plant has a capacity of 
dyeing 5,000 bedspreads weekly. 
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PLURAMINE 100% 


A highly concentrated textile 
softener for cloth finishing. 


Soft velvet finish for cotton, 
linen, viscose and cellulose 
acetate, and rayon. 


KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal Mexico — Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires Antwerp 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 
Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 
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GASTONIA, N. C. 


14° No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
1} greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER G. H. SPENCER ‘*BLACKIE’’ CARTER 
Chariotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 
5S. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE 
Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Continuous Research 


has brought our Fibre- 
Clad Shuttles to unex- 
celled perfection for all 
weaves and in every type 
loom. 


Originally a develop- 
ment for silk and rayon 
only, it has now been 
designed for improved 
shuttle performance on 
woollens, worsteds, cot- 
tons and synthetics. 


Inquire about our latest 
developments—STEHIDE— 
for super strength and 
performance. 


Ask for our representa- 
tive and receive detailed 
information. 


Southern Shuttle Division 


of Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


621 East McBee Ave. Greenville, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


C. Thurston Woodford of New York 
City, vice-president of McCampbell & Co. 


as well as vice-president of Edna Mills Corp. 


at Reidsville, N. C., has been elected to the 
board of directors of Walter Kidde & Co., 
Inc., machinery manufacturing concern at 


Bellville, N. J. 3 


Joseph J. Hands, formerly superintendent 
of Habersham (Ga.) Mills, now is associat- 
ed with the Gurney group of mills at Gas- 
tonia, N. C. M. W. Stribling has succeeded 
him as superintendent at Habersham. 


W. A. Kieke, formerly superintendent of 
Alabama Mills Co. at Wetumpka, Ala., has 
been appointed superintendent of the firm’s 
plant at Dadeville. He succeeds H. S. Price 
at Dadeville. 


Harry.H. Purvis, formerly superintendent 
of Chicopee Mfg. Corp. at Gainesville, Ga., 
has been named general manager of the 
companys new Lumite unit at Cornelia, Ga. 


Summerfield Baldwin, Jr., C. C. Baldwin, 
Jr., and E. N. Rich, Jr., have resigned as 
partners in the firm of Woodward Baldwin 
& Co., New York City. 


O. L. Wagstaff has retired from work 
following 15 years as superintendent of An- 
chor Mills Co. at Huntersville, N. C. He 
has been replaced by H. G. Reynolds, for- 
merly assistant superintendent. 


Dan H. Poole, formerly general manager 


of Sherman (Tex.) Mfg. Co., is now presi-. 


dent and treasurer of the company. 


James L. Davenport, secretary of Globe 
Mills Co., has been installed as president of 


the Mt. Holly (N. C.) Lions Club. 


S. L. McClure has retired as superintend- 
ent of Oakdale Cotton Mills at Jamestown, 
N. C. He has been succeeded by W. J. 
Honeycutt, formerly of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 


S. G. Baker, formerly of the explosives 
department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the firm's electrochemicals 
department. He succeeds Milton Kutz, re- 
cently honored by the company for his 49 
years of service. . . . F. A. Wardenburg, 
general manager of the Du Pont ammonia 
department since 1931, retired June 30. 


Lieut.-Gen. Edmund Gregory, formerly 
Army quartermaster general, has resigned as 
chief of the War Assets Administration. He 
has been succeeded by Maj.-Gen. Robert 
Littlejohn, former Army quartermaster gen- 
eral in the European theatre. 
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S. R. Clement, assistant general manager 
of the Birmingham, Ala., sales district of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the firm's phos- 
phate division sales at St. Louis, Mo. 


R. A. Butland, a veteran of civilian duties 
in procurement, research, development and 
inspection for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps., has joined J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc:, 
New York City, to co-ordinate production 
plans and assist in solution of manufactur- 
ing problems. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE: John C. 
Wallis, recently discharged from the Navy, 
has joined Textron, Inc., as administrative 
assistant to James A. King, vice-president 
in charge of sales. . . . C. J. Stokes, lately 
of the Army, has accepted a position in the 
Anchor Mills Co. office at Huntersville, N. 
C.... David P. Roadley, recently released 
from the Navy, has succeeded Richard P. 
Calhoun as personnel director. of the Ken- 
dall Co. plant at Paw Creek, N. C. Mr. Cal- 
houn is now professor of personnel admin- 
istration at the University: of North Caro- 
lina. . ... Samuel A. Pettus, who served in 
the Army, has joined the staff of the textile 
service section of E. I; du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., New York City, for promo- 
tional duties relative to products. of. the 
firm's fine chemicals and dyestufts division. 
He was formerly a member of the organic 
chemicals sales department, with headquar- 
ters at Charlotte. 


Harold W. Whitcomb, 
left, assistant general 
manager of the Mar- 
shall Field & Co. man- 
ufacturing division 
with headquarters at 
Spray, N. C., has been 
appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the division. 
Mr. Whitcomb became 
associated with Mar- 
shall Field in 1936 as manager of Lumb 
Knitting Co. at Pawtucket, R. I. . . . Cabell 
P. Wall, E. R. Pitcher, Nelson. A. McBride 
and W. H. Owens, all of whom held super- 
visory positions in the firm's Spray plants, 
were among 55 employees who retired last 
month under the Marshall Field. pension 
plan. 


Dr, James T.. Eaton has been appointed 
manager of research in charge of the labora- 
tories and product development for E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Henry 
H. High, formerly laboratory superintend- 
ent, has been*named superintendent of the 
Philadelphia oil department. 


G. B. Debrulle has resigned as manager 
of Spinners, Inc.., at Lowell, N. ee to be- 
come superintendent of two textile mills at 


Havana, Cuba. 
Dr. George H. Cole- 


man. left. a veteran 


numeérous scientific pa- 
pers, has been appoint- 
ed dean of the Insti- 
tute of Textile Tech- 
nology at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. He will be 
the institute's first 
dean, and expects to 
assume his new duties in August. He comes 
to the Virginia institution from the Univer- 
sity of lowa chemistry department. 


N. E. Dye is now superintendent of La- 
vonia (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


G. G. Allen, superintendent of Cannon 
Mills Co. Plant No. 1, has been re-elected 
president and director of the Cannon Memo- 


rial Y. M. C. A., Kannapolis, N.C. 


T. Morton has resigned as general 


overseer of carding and spinning at J. & C. 
Cottons, Ellijay, Ga., to become night super- 
intendent at Gate City Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


O. A. Mace, formerly superintendent. of 
the Eureka Plant of Springs Cotton Mills at 


Chester, S$. C., has become assistant superin- 


tendent of Dominion Textile Co. at Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


OBITUARY 


T. M. Barnhardt, Sr., 83, president of 
Barnhardt Mfg. Co., died June 21 at his 
home in Charlotte. He is survived by two 
daughters and three sons. 


Paul Rodier, 80, recognized as the dean 
of French novelty fabric creators, died June 
18 at Paris. He was well known in this 
country. 


George W. Smith, 74, an official of 
Ideal Roller Covering Co., died June 20 at 
his home in Gastonia, N. C. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, one daughter, two 
sisters and two brothers. 


George W. Moran, 71, formerly asso- 
ciated. with the Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. and one of the 
organizers of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, died June 
4 at his home in Bound Brook, N. J. He 
leaves his widow, three sons and one grand- 


child. 
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Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


HOUGHTON 


4 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 
WIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


CHEMICALS 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, mc 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY + UMIFORMITY + SERVICE 


‘4 
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For every drop of ordinary oil 
consumed in useful work, two drip away or 
spatter off. You pay for three gallons of oil 


but only one really lubricates. 


NON-FLUID OIL eliminates this work. It 
stays right where it is needed to do a full- 
time lubricating job. It saves on oil and 
application cost, provides cleaner, more de- 


pendable lubrication. 


Send for testing samples today; mentioning 


type of machinery to be lubricated. 


Southern District Manager 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Atlanta, Ga. + Greenville, S. C. + Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. |. + Chicago, Ill. + St. Louis, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich. 


YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO, 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 7,NY. 
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Fabric Coolness Tested 
Through New Procedure 


Development of a test procedure to 
evaluate the coolness of fabrics used 
for summer wear has been announced 
by United States Testing Co., Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. The samples, under 
the new method, are tested by measur- 
ing the effect of moisture absorption 
and evaporation, air permeability and 
absorption of radiated heat. The test. 
result is compared to .an arbitrary stand- 
ard which represents. ultimate coolness 
or nakedness. Two or more samples 
can be compared and reported in terms 
of percentage coolness. 


Onyx Rebuilds Laboratory 
For Better Fabric Testing 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. has en- 
tirely rebuilt and reorganized the Jab- 
oratory at its Jersey City, N. J., plant. 
Instead of one large laboratory, as 
formerly, the space and the*work have 
been divided into six sections in the 
interest of greater efficiency, according 
to Dr. H. H. Mosher, vice-president 
in charge of development. New equip- 
ment also is being installed. Much em- 
phasis will be placed in the future on 
development of better testing devices 
for fabrics, with the purpose of reflect- 
ing in the laboratory actual service to 
the consumer, both 
and more speedily than in the past, 
Dr. Mosher added. The six sub-di- 
visions of the laboratory are based on 
special. types of equipment. A new 


more accurately 


general chemical development labora- 
tory is being set up while the other 
five sections will cover testing, textile 
research, resins, oil and a control unit. 


SKF Industries Announces 
New Tape Tension Pulley 


A new anti-friction bearing develop- 
ment, a tape tension pulley that can 
be mounted directly on all cotton spin- 
ning frames. has been announced by 
SKF Industries, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
Pa. The new pulley, it 1s said, elimi- 
‘nates installation of special support- 
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SUPPLIES — 


ing brackets. It is also claimed that the 
new development makes possible for 
the first time large-scale use of such 
equipment by the textile industry. 


The pulley, four inches in diameter, 
consists of a plastic shell with alumi- 
num shields .mounted on deep- 
groove ball bearing having a stationary 
shaft. Plastic blocks of the same ex- 
ternal dimensions as the wood bearings 
support the pulley shaft and fit present 
spinning frame brackets. Other ad- 
vantages of anti-friction bearing pul- 
leys claimed by the manufacturer are 
substantial power savings which re- 
sult from elimination of wood-bearing 
frictional “‘drag’’ and a reduction in 
spindle shutdowns due to tapes slip- 
ping from dragging pulleys. Alumi- 
num shields protect the ball bearing 
from lint and fly. The bearing is so de- 
signed, the manufacturer claims, that 
the only maintenance required is lubri- 
cation every three years. 


Dexolene Is New Product 
Of Dexter Chemical Corp. 


Dexolene, a new product recently 
announced by the textile chemical di- 
vision of Dexter Chemical Corp., New 
York City, is used for dyeing, fulling, 
scouring and carbonizing. This wetting 
out agent, the manufacturer claims, 
speeds production and markedly im- 


Mer 


LITERATURE 


proves the handle of the finished 
goods. Dexolene is a sodium salt of 
an alkyl napthalene sulfonic acid. It 
is furnished in liquid form and is 
readily soluble in water at all concen- 
trations. It is said to be particularly 
useful in acid conditions which are en- 
countered in wool processing. In wool- 
en mills, Dexolene is recommended for 
carbonizing, dyeing, fulling, and 
bleaching. In carbonizing of wool, 
Dexolene being stable in the strength 


of acid used in the carbonizing bath, 


effectively wets out the cloth and car- 
ries the acid into the burrs and vegeta- 
ble matter to be burnt out. Tests show 
that vegetable matter is saturated with 
four times the amount of acid where 
Dexolene is present as where acid alone 


ts used. With Dexolene, less acid is 


used. Normal carbonizing baths require 
a twaddle of seven to eight degrees, 
but with Dexolene a twaddle of 4l/, 
to 514 degrees may be used. As a con- 
sequence, the goods are more readily 
neutralized requiring less time and the 
handle of the finished goods is  su- 
perior, as higher degrees of acid tend 
to produce harshness. 


Revised List of Standards 
Made Available by A. S. A. 


A revised list of standards approved 
to date has been published by the 
American Standards Association and 
is available free of charge. The 845 
standards listed in the booklet include 
definitions of technical terms, speci- 
fications for metals and other ma- 
terials, dimensions, safety provisions 
for the use of machinery, methods of 
work and methods of test for the finish- 
ed product. They reach into every im- 
portant engineering field, serving as 
the basis for many municipal, state, 
and Federal regulations. The standards 
are widely used throughout industry 
since they represent agreement on. the 
part of maker, seller, and user groups 
as to the best possible practice at the 
time of approval. They are constantly 
revised to keep up with the mechanical 
invention, developments of power and 
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Any way you look at it 


“AKRON” is good belting 


CARDING | =| Cotton Mill 
», BEATER 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“GASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters [ 


| Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil—More 
A BIG MODERN PLANT picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE | 


| THE 
It means that you can speed your production by making . 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- AKRON BELTING co. 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no AKRON, OHIO 


such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 61 Years 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


« RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE. The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S, C. 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
OLIVER D. LANDIS 
| WHLIAM CRABB & 303 3rd Ave., Newark, J. 


Higher Speeds Made Practical 


In spinning and twisting, Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders have made practical higher speeds through 
two-way vibration control . 


1. Precision diameter af ‘ail sections 
2. Dynamic Balancing 


Jenkins improved methods of fabricating and balancing produce a cylinder so perfectly balanced through- 
out its entire length that a frame fully equipped with these smoother-running cylinders permits notably 
higher speeds and assures more uniform quality. 


All sizes, makes and models of cy]- 


inders for spinning, twister, and JENKINS 

| quillers frames manufactured, re- 

built, and repaired. Prompt re- 


building service available NOW. SPINNING CYLINDERS 


EN K METAL SHOP 
| : GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TREATED 


LOOM BOLTS 


for greater durability 


Better loom bolts 
and other textile 


ties since 1886. 


Complete stocks for 
efficient distribution in 
the South by 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Clinton, South Carolina 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


fastening special- 


new uses for materials. The complete 
list of American standards should serve 
as valuable reference material to en- 


gineers, manufacturers, sales organiza-. 


tions and consumer groups. It will be 
sent free of charge to anyone interest- 
ed. Requests should be addressed to 
the American Standards Association, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Du Pont Offers New 
Gas-Fading Inhibitor 
Faster colors on acetate rayon fab- 
rics are made possible through devel- 
opment of Anti-Fume DE Paste, a new 
atmospheric fas-fading inhibitor an- 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. Certain dyes which pre- 
viously faded when exposed to atmos- 
pheric gas fumes are given better fast- 
ness by the use of small quantities of 
this chemical material, it is said. Anti- 
Fume DE Paste is substantively ab- 
sorbed by the fabric, and its protective 
effect persists after repeated washings 
and dry cleanings. It may be used with 
numerous popular shades on acetate 
rayon. This product is applied during 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 
% Carries Weight 

Into the Fabric : 
*% Always Uniform 
*% Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


the dyeing operation, and requires no 
additional equipment. Commercial 
quantities of the new material are be- 
ing made as rapidly as possible at Du 
Pont's Chambers Works, Deepwater 
Point, N. J. 


G. |. Apprenticeship Plan | 
Is Explained In Booklet 


In answer to the growing demand 
for a comprehensive explanation of 
how to establish an apprenticeship 
program under the G. I. Bill when 
employing veterans as apprentices, Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, U. S. De- 


partment of Labor, has issued a 30- 


page booklet entitled “Setting Up An 
Apprenticeship Program—-A Guide to 
Employers In Training Veterans For 
The Skilled Trades.” The booklet ex- 
plains in detail how to determine the 
various provisions to include in an ap- 
prentice training program, as well as 
the steps an employer must take to 
obtain approval as a qualified “train- 
ing institution’’ for veterans, and the 
steps a veteran must take to dérive the 
benefits of the G. I. Bill. The booklet 
contains a complete list of state 
agencies designated by governors to 
approve business establishments and 
educational institutions under the G. 


I. Bill to train veterans, as well as other — 


state and Federal agencies with which 
employers will have some dealings in 
setting up an apprenticeship program. 
Among other things, the booklet offers 
a formula on how to allocate training 
time to the various work processes of 
a trade; it provides suggestions on wage 
rates. for apprentices, on securing the 
co-operation of employees, and on pro- 
cedure to determine appropriate credit 
on the term of apprenticeship for pre- 
vious experience. Copies of this in- 
formative booklet may be obtained by 
writing to Apprentice-Training Service, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
25, 


Kilroy, Hague and Atkins 
Open Advertising Agency 


Kilroy, Hague and Atkins, Inc., has 
purchased the assets of Lee Hague and 
Associates, Inc., a Charlotte advertis- 
ing agency. Lee Hague, who has work- 
ed in the Southern advertising field 
for 27 years, was elected president of 
the new firm, which will specialize in 
a general advertising service directed 
to and for the textile industry. James 
J. Kilroy, formerly sales manager of 
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Haas-Miller Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
contacting mills in the Southeast with 
regard to textile chemicals and finishes, 
is secretary-treasurer of the new com- 
pany. The new agency has planned an 
extensive expansion program and has 
appointed Henry B. Chandlee as art 
director. Mr. Chandlee, in addition to 
having a background of engineering 
and art, has been engaged in industrial 
designing. The agency will maintain 
offices in the Observer Building, ‘Char- 
lotte. 


Booklet Lists Various 
Uses of Hercules Chemicals 


A new booklet listing Hercules 
chemicals and more than 50 industries 
which utilize these products is now 
available from Hercules Powder Co. 
In a manner designed for easy refer- 
ence, the products are first indexed ac- 
cording to various industries in which 
the chemicals and explosives are used 
and then according to chemical fami- 
lies. An indication of many applica- 
tions for Hercules chemicals in plas- 
tics, paints, textiles, film, adhesives, 
paper, rubber and insecticides is given 
in the new booklet. Chemicals discuss- 


ed in the booklet include the cellulose 
family, rosin family, synthetic resins, 
terpene solvents and chemicals, chlori- 
nated products, explosives, blasting 
supplies and sporting pateasses and 
products. 


New Machinery Firm 
Formed At Spartanburg 


Textile Service Co., formed to man- 
ufacture, repair, buy and sell textile 


machinery, has begun operations in a 


building completed recently at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. Mansel R. McCarter and 
M. E. Turner, both of Spartanburg, 
are president and vice-president, re- 
spectively, of the company. 


Gray Co. Enters Field 
Of Industrial Lubrication 


The entry of Gray Co., Inc., Min- 


neapolis, Minn., into the field of in- 


dustrial lubrication has been announc- 
ed. The company recently acquired the 
manufacturing rights to the Gun-Fil 
Lubricator, a device which automatical- 
ly feeds oil or grease of various vis- 
cosities by means of interchangeable 
valves, with filling by means of pres- 


sure gun or pump. The company has 
in preparation a catalog which will 
present a complete line of lubricating 
equipment. 


American Viscose To Buy 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


American Viscose Corp. will ac- 
quire the business and properties of 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., subject. only 
to the vote of their stockholders and 
the completion of formalities which 
are expected within 90 days. Dr. Frank 
H. Reichel has been elected chairman 
of the board of American Viscose 
Corp., succeeding John G. Jackson, re- 
signed. Mr. Jackson will remain as a 
director and general counsel for the 
corporation. Dr. Reichel is president 
of Sylvania. For the past two years he 
has been a director of American Vis- 
cose Corp. and now becomes its chief 
executive officer. 


The Draper Corp. of Hopedale, 
Mass., has been authorized by the C. 
P, A. to construct a foundry for the 
production of castings for textile ma- 
chinery, at a cost of $144,936. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


MULTI-V BELTS 


B. F. Goodrich Multi-V Belts are true V belts 
of straight side construction made in accu- 
rately machined molds. The two-ply cover 
takes plenty of wear and seals out moisture, 
oil and grit. Each load-carrying cord in the 
carcass is surrounded and cushioned in rubber, 
and the thick rubber base of the belts allows 
it to absorb the shock of sudden loads. The use 
of a special rubber compound in these belts — 
produce 75 per cent less internal heat than 
other compounds, and the use of Agerite, a 
patented B. F. Goodrich ingredient, improves 
aging qualities as much as 200 per cent. 


B. GOODRICH, INDUSTRIAL DIV. 


Low stretch cords—floating 
in rubber carry load; take 


shock. 
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Information on special 
B. F. Goodrich V-Belts 


WIRE GROMMET OPEN-END 
COTTON GROMMET OIL RESISTING 
STATIC DISCHARGING OIL PROOF 


is available on request 


‘Cool Rubber" shock 
absorber. No excess 
heat-producing fab- 
ric here. 


STOCKS CHARLOTTE & GREENVILLE 


Flexible cover takes wear, 
seals carcass. 


THE ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Charlotte, 


S. 
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SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 


Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Your inquiries will be apprectated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P. 0. Box 647 


NEWTON, N. C. 


Phone 154 


Voce No. 14 SouTHERN OuTFiT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


\A PATENTED? 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof) 


Joseph A. Vogel 


Company 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 
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Textron, Inc., Advances Recapitalization Plan 


Textron, Inc., formerly Atlantic Rayon Corp., will submit 
to stockholders at the annual meeting Aug. 15 a recapitali- 
zation plan involving an increase of present 1,700,000 
shares of common stock to 4,000,000 shares, and a two-for- 
one split of present common shares. Profits of Textron and 
subsidiaries have made marked improvement since the first 
quarter of the year, it was reported, and preliminary figures 
indicate consolidated earnings after all charges and elimina- 
tions of inter-company profits for the second quarter will be 
in excess of $1,000,000. Stockholders also will be asked to 
consider reducing the number of authorized shares of five 
per cent convertible preferred stock from 500,000 to 200,- 
000 now outstanding and to authorize the sale of common 
stock for cash, services or property. 


Sirrine Re-elected Head of Textile Hall 


W. G. Sirrine was re-elected president and treasurer of 
Textile Hall Corp., Greenville, S. C., at the annual meeting 
of the board of directors June 26. Bertha M. Green was 
re-elected secretary. Appointed to the executive committee 
were Edwin Howard, chairman; S. M. Beattie, W. W. Car- 
ter, C. E. Hatch, Alan B. Sibley and Harold R. Turner, all 
of Greenville. In his annual report, Mr. -Sirrine outlined 
the activities of the corporation during the past year ae 


announced plans for the new year. 


Forum On Shrinkage Testing Is Held 


The problem of shrinkage testing rayon and improper 
construction of fabrics of all fibers centered the interest of 
more than 600 members of the textile trades at a luncheon 
discussion on ‘“The Elimination of Chaos from Shrinkage 
Testing” June 18 at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
The session was sponsored by the Textile Square Club and 
its president, Harry Riemer, presided. In pithy, five-minute 
speeches, the speakers presented aspects of the problem as it 
pertains to various fibers and various segments of the ,in- 
dustry. 

Leonard. §. Little of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
presented the problem faced in setting up a research study 
to produce new and satisfactory test methods correlated to 
end use, where present tests are non-existent or inaccurate. 
Dr. W. E. Coughlin of the Good Housekeeping Institute 
discussed development of new and revised accelerated test 
methods based on end use for evaluating potential shrink- 
age. A challenge to the industry was given by Dr. Harold 
W. Steigler, who declared that it had “bumbled” along for 
years without realizing what it could accomplish, lacking 
any true appraisal of itself. Dr. Frederic Bonnet of the 
American Viscose Corp. described the mechanics of the 
shrinkage and stretching problem in viscose rayon. Dr. 
Arnold L. Lippert, chemical director of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., emphasized that probably as far as cotton is con- 
cerned, other tests than that for shrinkage needed investi- 
gation. 

The issue of improper construction of fabric was brought 
to the fore by Bernard S. Hillman of Kenyon Finishing Co., 
who declared that no dyer could turn out.a fabric to meet 
given abrasion and tensile strength tests if that quality was 
not built into the fabric originally. Edwin Wilkinson of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers pointed out 
that a certain amount of shrinkage was advantageous in 
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wool fabrics, both in finishing and fitting, and no problem 
as far as underwear is concerned. He urged development 
of tests that will assist in predetermining behavior of 
fabrics subjected to various cleaning procedures, to avoid 
too broad representations as to the launderability of some 
wool items. Howard D. Clayton of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., also emphasized the satisfactoriness of the shrinkage 
test available for cotton and the numerous laboratories 
capable of performing this test. Recent developments, he 
stated, indicate that an extractor can be used to speed up 
this test. 


Corn Set-Asides Promised Textile Industry 


Government corn set-asides to guarantee an equitable 
share of the commodity to the nation’s wet millers who 
supply the textile and other industries with cornstarch and 
its derivatives have been deferred until this month. Pro- 
posals that the Office of War Mobilization grant a request 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization for reserving about 
six million bushels of the 34 million bushels now owned by 
the government for wet millers were discussed at ‘a closed 
session between Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son and members of the processing industry. The processors 


“were assured that five million bushels of corn would be 


made available to them by July. 


South Called Nation’s Economic Opportunity 
By discarding its old “tin cup philosophy” and adopting 


an aggressive new approach to industrialization, the South 
is fast becoming the “nation’s number one economic oppor- 
tunity,’’ William L. Batt, president of SKF Industries, Inc., 
told the Georgia School of Technology graduating class at 
its recent commencement. The industrialist declared that 
instead of trying to lure industries by promises of cheap 
material and cheaper labor, ‘the South is now proclaiming 
her natural advantages of climate and materials, the inherent 
intelligence of her population and her vast untapped re- 
sources.’” The South has wisely turned to creating new and 
indigenous industries where none existed before, he said. 
New industry is responding, not by dropping a nickel into 
a tin cup but on the basis of value for value.” In the ‘‘strug- 
gle to eliminate the inequities of distribution that have 
stunted the growth of the Southern states,” Batt saw a like- 
ness to the world-wide effort now being made to achieve 
peace and economic stability. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTAIRE 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS 


For Faster Drying 


PEEDIER drying of textiles is assured when Industaire 
Tenter Frame Dryers are used, for these dryers employ 
new, proven techniques of applying large volumes of hot air 
at the proper points and angles. They give you even drying 
over the entire width, including selvages. And you save 
money, too, for these high-speed multiple unit dryers give 


greater control of drying, low operating and maintenance 


costs . . . even the initial investment is small. Do 
drying this modern, money-saving way. 
taire Dryers now. 


your 
Investigate Indus- 


Write today for detailed 
Engineering Data Unit 


INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPANY 


24 Chestnut St. * Needham, Mass. 
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Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. | 


Telephone. 2218 ‘ 
Textile Machinery and Supplies | | 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING would like to have job 
with some reliable mill in Alabama or Georgia. | 
Now employed but would like to make a change © 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA for good ae 22 years’ experience in weaving 
department; also experienced on dobby and all — 


kinds of plain weaving; capable of handling weave : 
room of large capacity. Can give best of recom- ~~ 
mendations. Sober and reliable. Age 41; married. © 
Would .consider other locations than Alabama and 
Georgia. Write ‘‘Reliable,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


ex? 


| 


WANTED—Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- — 
ner. Would consider assistant superintendent.. @ ( 
Long experience in both; strictly sober; good — I 


habits: married. Can come on short notice; wil! 
go anywhere. Write ‘‘Spinner-Carder,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent, Carder and 
: Spinner; employed; age 42; experience on all 
TEXTILE class cotton yarns, plain and fancy weaves 
Practical textile education. Services offered where © 

MACHINERY efficiency needed. References, when interviewed. | — 
Write “S. C. S.," care Textile Bulletin, P. 


and SUPPLIES Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED by practical mill man as |’ 
overseer or assistant superintendent. Textile grad- 
uate North Carolina State College; also experi- 

, enced in all departments of mill. Can come on 
short notice. References. Write ‘‘S. F. F.,’’ care 
P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-963! Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte |! 

WN. OC. 


"WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


JOB WANTED as Overseer of Weaving. Now em- 
ployed, but wish to make change. Experienced on 
plain work on Draper looms. Have been overseer — 
at three mills and second hand at several mills 
Can give references. Write “‘Draper Loom,” car: I 

FOR SALE a Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, | 


POSITION WANTED—First class roller covere: 
ss “Pt 3 wants to change. 20 years’ experience on either 
Complete Whitin Casablancas long draft attachments cork and rubber rolls. Have some mill help 

. Married; sober; best of references from my pres- 
ent employer: 18 years on present job. Write 


for 13 Whitin 9 x 4™% intermediates, balanced rail “Adler” cite mca 
Charlotte 1, N. C. a 


type, 108 spindles. Immediate delivery. Write 


WANTED—Position as overseer of carding in 25,000 | 
spindle mill or larger. I am now employed bu! | 
; desire change. I have a good record with m) | 
present employer. Would prefer the Carolina: 
STERLING COTTON MILLS, INC, Write “‘G.J.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P.O. Box 
‘ 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
FRANKLINTON, NORTH CAROLINA PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre Brooms are 
those who FIRST used them LONG ; 
ENOUGH to become acquainted with their | )) L__ 
easy sweep. Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. F ae 
@ |f you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. | | 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. PAUL B. EATON i 


Patent Attorney 
@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin . 


classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. Jonnston Chartotta, 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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10 Wildman Spring Needle Page Page 
American Cyanamid & ‘Chemical Corp. Luttrell & Co., C. E. 40, 
12 feed 28 cut 20 inch cylinder. Equipped 
Armstrong Cork Co. 4 and 5 roducts 
with individual drive, 220 volt 3 phase 44 
motors, and wesco electric stop motion. Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L. National Ring Travel P 
Write ‘‘Machines,”’ care Textile Bulletin Barkley Machine Works 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Blackman-+Uhler Co., _.. 45 orander-xoung aching 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. . 39, 44 and 51 Page Belting Co. 5 ce 
C Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Peach & Co., D. W. 
algon, Inc. —... 19 Beane & 3 42 
Pilot Life Insurance Co... 
DETECTIVES Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. . 55 achine Co. 
4 Crabb & Co., William 35 —R— 
‘ Furnished for undercover or open in- Crompton & Knowles Loom Works . —- 8 Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., The 7 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- Cundiff, John O. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (North Charleston 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male Curran & Barry —— - 42 
4 and female operatives. Per diem basis isin Raymond Service, Inc., Chas P. mencrveneen — 41 
omiy. “Our best advertisement is job Dary Ring Traveler Co. $1 ‘Bice Dobby Chain Co, 
db | well done."’ References: Any Lynch- Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. Saco-Lowe ops 
. burg bank or City official. Phone or Denison Mig. Co. —S— 
e write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- Dronsfield Bros. Seydel-Woolley & Co. . 
g burg, Va. No b sh offices and ne Dunning & Boschert Tees Oo. 0. Shell il Co, 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
solieitors. Electrochemicals Dept. . Slaughter Machinery Co. 
- Sonoco Products 7 _ Pront ‘Cover 
7 | Southern Standard Mill 
q Gates Rubber Co. AG Steel Heddle Mig. Co. — 
WANTED Gossett Machine Works Stevens & Co.. Inc.. J. P. 
.. @ Card room overseer for carded yarn mill. Greenville Belting Co. —. 
a Experience and good references required. Terrell Co., The 
Good pay and opportunities. Houghton Wool Co. Oo 
Write ‘Yarn Mill,"’ care Textile Bulletin, — Textile Apron. Co. 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C Ideal Machine Co. 
at Industrial Air Co. 39 Valentine & Co., J. W 
—J— Vogel Co., Joseph A, 38 
re | Jenkins Meta ooo, WAK Industries 
—K-- Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 49 
D. Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc. 31. “Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy . 
WANTED Keever Starch Co. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 43 
“ 4 Experienced beamer, pattern work, from 
4. snake warps or long chain warps. 
Write “G. W.,” care Textile Bulletin, 
. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
ae | LARGE KNITTING MILL 
ne 
on 
er Production 20,000 pounds weekly, 16/1 to 26/1 carded or 
ls 
re INTERESTED in single or double deck- 
1 G skein to spool winders, Sipp-Eastwood type. combed yarns 
— 4 DESIRES VERTICAL SET-UP WITH SPINNING MILL 
Write “Deck-Skein,"’ 
i. | care Textile Bulletin, me 
<- - P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Write or Phone 
ite 
2. 
eas | DUMONT KNITTING COMPANY 
0 | 
vale 315 CHRISTOPHER AVENUE 
For Best Results 
ox 7 BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Use 
PHONE—DIckens 6-9797—9798 
| Textile Bulletin Want Ads : 
\ 
Office manager. Salary of $4,800 a year to start 
= WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS OPEN with chances for advancement, 


Superintendent for a Southern spun rayon mill. 
Cotton cloth mill superintendent (South Caro- 


lina). Prefer man under 40 years old. Salary 
$4,000 to $6,000 a year. 

Three general managers for Southern cotton 
mills. Salary and bonus. Attractive opportuni- 
ties for capable men. 


Cotton mill superintendent (Georgia). Textile 


school graduate preferred. $6,000 a year and 


bonus. 
Boss dyer, 
piece goods, Southern plant. 
Chief power engineer, plant in Texas. 


also second hand of dyeing cotton 


Office managers (three openings) for Southern 


mills. 


Expert cotton comber man (Southern position). 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions 


and With Employers Seeking Men 
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SELLING AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josnua L. Baty Co, Inc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 


SS Ming Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Representatives for 
S | au ht er ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 
lachinery B. H. BUNN CO. 
Package Tying Machines 
S. BLICKMAN, INC. 
Co mM Da ny Stainless Steel Special Equipment 
CIDEGA MACHINE SHOPS, INC 
Knitting Machines for Wide, 
oe Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and-Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Classing Lamps 
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Cotton boods 


Another period of waiting has passed in the cotton gray 
goods market, in which attention continued to be centered 
on Washington where the question of O. P. A. and the 
future of price controls was being decided. This has been 
the big obstacle that must be overcome before mills and 
Worth Street commission houses will start thinking about 
sales into July-August-September. : 

The lethargic condition of the fine goods market con 
tinued as combed cloth men abstained from third quarter 
commitments while awaiting news from Capitol Hill as to 
disposition of O. P. A. While contracting for third quarter 
business is admittedly overdue, especially in combed special. 
ties, traders say they have no other choice but to follow this 
course until the stringency of future pricing restrictions 
are made known. | 

Sharing the center of attention in the gray goods market 
with this speculation was the matter of the cost of raw 
cotton. With prices hitting a new 22-year high, mill selling 
house men were watching the situation closely. Though the 
great majority of mills are covered for the present, it is said. 
the rise in prices will have its effect. 

The action of the Civilian Production Administration in 
releasing about 3,500,000 yards of government surplus tent 


twill for use in the manufacture of pick sacks was declared 


by the bag houses to be far from enough to cover their 
needs on this project. : 

The last week of June was a complete blank as far as 
customers receiving allocations are concerned. With thc 
deadline for the extension of O. P. A. rapidly approaching, 
sales firms were out of the market. So tight was the situa- 
tion, it is explained, that even finishers were having dith 
culty securing business. Toward the week's close, several 
houses allowed part of their staffs to depart in the early 
afternoon hours, there being nothing to hold them at thei: 
desks. 

There has been a general downward trend in the produc 
tion of certain fabrics in the face of pent-up domestic civil: 
ian demand, continued military requirements and needs for 


foreign rehabilitation, states C. P. A. Production in 194) | 


of osnaburgs and sheetings, the industrial fabrics, was 7: 
per cent of the 1941 output; work clothing (denims, pin 
stripes, pin checks, shirting coverts, and work shirt flan 
nels), 52 per cent; the fabrics used in the manufacture o! 


shirts (chambrays, colored yarn shirtings and broadcloths). | 


only 45 per cent; and other apparel fabrics (plain print 
cloths, poplins, three-leaf twills, and canton flannels), 
per cent. Chafer fabrics for tires showed a rise of 126 per 
cent over 1942 levels and 15 per cent over 1941. Howeve: 
chafer fabrics are still short of estimated requirements. 


P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 
fabrics diversified uses 


LEONARD 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Static conditions prevailed in the Philadelphia cotton yarn 
market during the last week of June, with all eyes focused 
on Washington's handling of legislation extending the life 
of the Office of Price Administration. Other factors affect- 
ing the market were the climb of cotton futures into the 30- 
cent level, and shutting down of many spinning plants for 
a vacation and overhaul period during the first week of July. 

Labor shortages are still noted by trade sources. One 
f) spinners’ representative revealed that careful scrutiny of un- 
® employment compensation rolls by mill men indicated that 
desirable personnel are not obtainable from such sources. 

Although it is impossible to estimate the actual need for 
cotton yarns, some merchants feel the demands are greatly 
magnified as a result of placement of duplicate orders in 
many different sources, and also the tendency of many cus- 
tomers to request more than their actual needs. The latter 
procedure is based on the belief that any request made is 
likely fo be scaled down. However, there is no question 
that demand is way beyond supply, and that it will take 


many months before there is a balance between the two. 


The Bureau of the Census reports that, according to pre- 
liminary figures, 23,843,324 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on May 31, 1946, of which 
21,958,496 were operated at some time during the month, 
compared with 21,972,784 in April, 21,957,254 in March, 
21,628,796 in February, 21,629,882 in January, 21,551,960 
@ in December, 21,605,060 in November, 21,721,792 in Oc- 
# tober, 21,911,746 in September, 22,170,180 in August, and 


22,167,678 in May, 1945. 


The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for May was 9,557,571,101, an average of 401 per spindle 
in place, compared ‘with 9,133,173,246, an average of 383. 
per spindle in place, for April, and: 9,635,595,324, an aver- 


age of 416 per spindle in place, for May, 1945. 


Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton spindles 
in the United States were operated during May, 1946, at 
110.5 per cent capacity. The per cent, on the same activity 
basis, was 109.7 for April, 101.7 for March, 113.1 for 
February, 110.7 for January, 101.5 for December, 104.6 for 
November, 105.0 for October, 111.8 for September, 100.5 


tor August, and 114.8 for May, 1945. 


Cotton consumed during May iricluded 871,559 bales of 
lint, compared with 813,732 during April and 769,209 in 
May of 1945. Consumption during the ten months ending 
May 31 included 7,643,441 bales of lint, compared with 


7,278,600 the previous corresponding period. 


There's a DIAMOND FINISH 
Ring for every spinning 


and twisting operation 


Our 1000-odd rings, 
from 1%” to 634” are 
all alike in one re- 
spect: They have the 
famous “DIAMOND” 
FINISH, which for 73 
years has meant easy 
starting, top speeds, 
long life. Our line in- 
cludes the exclusive 
Eadie’ lubricated 
rings, “Speed Kings” 
in their field. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinningand Twister Rings since 1873 


DIAMOND 


CO. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 
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LONG Blade Spindles 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 
specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, C. 
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GASTONIA, 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint, and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 


MAINTENANCE 


e CLEANING 
e REPAIRING 


Let us discuss with you the advisability 


of applying a HOT COAT of NO-OX-ID 
to the interior of your tanks. NO-OX-ID 
produces a smooth, sealed surface that 
makes the inside of the tank absolutely 
rust-proof . . . and it lasts indefinitely. 
Phone (office) 1409 (residence) 1062-Y 


SINCE 


OFFICE BOX 
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LEATHERS 


SPINDLE BUMPERS 


From the finest obtain- 
able Leather. 


CHECK STRAPS 


Made from the finest 
Hair-on leather. 


HARNESS STRAPS 


Made from selected 
Hair-on leather. 


LUG STRAPS 


Strong, long wearing, 
Economical. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOOM LEATHERS 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


CONCORD, 8., Bs A. 


The Rayon Industry of Japan 
(Continued from Page 20) calcium thiocyanide to be 


too toxic and the nitrate is most favored. Japanese patent 


No. 111,700 covers the process. They were making a com- 
bination silk and rayon in which the former was creped and 
the latter not. By the use of a stencil, with such a pattern as 
polka dots, the silk was shrunk by chemicals which did not 
shrink the rayon. 

Many rayon staple producers finish the fiber before cut- 
ting. Some produce it both’ ways, depending upon the type 
of staple required. Excellent crimped viscose staple is being 
produced, and high tenacity staple has been produced also. 
The finishing of the fiber bundle continuously is the process 
with the greatest variety of machines found in Japan. There 
were hardly any two alike. Only where the fiber bundle was 
to go through the Perlok type of process was it dried in 


_ that form. One such dryer was seen, while all the rest were 


staple dryers. 


Many rayon mills in Japan are integrated, and some are | 


integrated backwards as well as forwards. Some plants 
included textile mills for spinning and weaving. One plant 
had a soybean protein extraction mill, and it produced a 
30 per cent protein viscose rayon staple. The plant of Toyo 
Rayon at Matsuyama, on Skikoku, is the only one of its kind 
in the world. It goes from wood pulp to finished garments. 

In quantity it seems that Japan will not be able to flood 
the markets of the world again at least for many years. In 


quality their rayon and rayon pulp can be improved in some 


respects, and the improvements probably will be made when 
materials are again available and they can operate. In price, 
they probably will continue below the rest of the rayon 
producing countries, even though all costs have risen since 
the war. In technology they have made a number of im- 
provements, although the machines were all imported origi- 
nally and copied. In research they are active and eager for 
contacts with the rest of the world from which they have 
been isolated for nearly five years. In finance they are threat 
ened by the huge cost of maintaining organizations and 
plants with only nominal production, or none at all. 


Yarn Appearance Photographic Standards 
(Continued from Page 22) laid on the working plane 


_and the glass plate imposed gently on top of it. Remainde: 


of this glass plate operation was similar to the easel method 
Easel Method Procedure: (1) under the red bulb inser 
and center the photographic paper (glossy side up) between 


SYNTHETIC. DETERGENT | 
A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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solved is virtually unlimited.” 


the yarn and the board, taking great care not to disturb the 
yarn traverse; (2) insert and center the board under the 
easel; (3) turn on 40 watt, bulb for two seconds; (4) ease 
photographic paper off the yarn board without disturbing 
the yarn; (5) submerge photographic paper evenly in de- 
veloper, and work tray until print appears distinctly; (6) 
dip print in clean water; (7) submerge print in fixer for 15 
minutes; (8) wash print in clean water for 15 minutes; and 
(9) squeeze and dry print. 

Glass Plate Method Procedure: (1) under the red bulb 
insert and center the photographic paper (glossy side up) 
between the yarn and the board, taking great care not to 
disturb the yarn traverse; (2) lay yarn board on table, and 
gently place glass plate over it; (3) turn on 40 watt bulb 
for two seconds; (4) remove glass plate gently and ease 
photographic paper from the yarn board without disturbing 


_ the yarn; (5) submerge photographic paper evenly in devel- 


oper, and work tray until print appears distinctly; (6) dip 
print in clean water; (7) submerge print in fixer for 15 
minutes; (8) wash print in clean water for 15 minutes; and 
(9) squeeze and dry print. 


Cotton Research Expansion Is Recommended 


Expansion of the government's cotton research program 
has been urged upon Congress by Dean Malcolm E. Camp- 
bell of the North Carolina State College school of textiles. 
Testifying before the House agriculture committee in ‘sup- 
port of a bill to enlarge agricultural research, Dean Camp- 
bell said, “The field of practical problems that need-to be 
He said plastic-impregnated 


_Bucoset Filling Conditioner 


180 EZELL STREET 


“Trade Mark Reg. 
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building construction materials could be developed from 
cotton. He suggested that the cotton research program co- 
ordinate activities of governmental and private laboratories. 
Other champions of the bill, appearing with Dean Campbell 
before the committee, were Walter L. Randolph, president 
of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, and J. M. Jones, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


What the layman thinks should be done in the field of 
cotton research will be revealed to chemists, physicists and 


other scientists attending the annual Cotton Research Con- 


gress at Dallas, Tex., July 8-9, through a special program 
staged by the National Cotton Council. The program will 
include addresses by a leading merchandising authority, a 
famous New York women’s clothing designer, and a well- 
known cotton economist. An additional feature will be a 
series of demonstrations illustrating the versatility of cotton 
fiber and fabric.as compared with that of its artificial fiber 
competitors. Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., director of the council's: 
research division, will discuss “What a Layman Can Do 
About Cotton Research.” The council program, to be held 
at the Baker Hotel in Dallas on the evening of July 8, is a 
part of the development of the general Congress theme, 
“Cotton—a World Force.” 


The Karastan Rug Mill of Marshall Field & Co. has 
presented two Karastan rugs, sizes 12 by 20 feet and 9 by 
12 feet, to the North Carolina State College school of tex- 
tiles for use in Dean Malcolm E. Campbell's office and the 
conference room. 


COLOR IDENTIFICATION FOR EFFICIENT TINTING 

Recommended for use on Rayon, Acetate, Cotton, Aralac, 

_ Wool, Worsted, Soybean and blends of these fibers. 

Water Tints, Concentrated Oil Tints 

Dry Powdered Tints and Bucobase Oil. 


— Bucol Cotton Spray Oil 


CO, 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplic 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of informatior 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 623 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
@. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolias 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 8. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N.C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B, Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; EK. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. O. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. O.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
ston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. O.; Armour & Oo., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. OC. J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville. S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127: Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5. W., Atianta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atianta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. OC. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO,, Rockford, Il. 
ville, 8. O., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. . Sou. Distributors: 
American Oyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. O. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


Sou. Office, John- 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


“BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECOO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. ¥. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INO., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. OC. Hames, 
186 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta 8t., Greenville, 8. O., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr.. W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold ©. 
Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, 8. 


BROWN ©O., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 5. O., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton OC. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Oo.: Spartanburg, 8. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Seles and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8.C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS OO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. i. 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. O. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8. Main &t., " 
Tex. 


- EMMONS LOOM HARNESS ©CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter & 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING O©O., 314 E. 6th 8t., Charlotte, N. O. Bales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. 1 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


OLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Pho: 

3743, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L; Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carrik 

at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Brokerag: 
Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Proc. 
Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapid 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyne: 


Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. Corn 


Products Ssles Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlante 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. S6u. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Oambridge ‘St., Worcester, Mass. Sov 
Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3334 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atiants 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, . 


P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville 
S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A 
Sizemore; 625 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. 0 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave.. Memphis, Tenn 
©. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Oour' 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fis 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobber: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. O.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. ©. Sov 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, & 
Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth 8t., 8.W., W. M. Mitchel! 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Plant, 11844 W 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mg’ 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. 
— 2643, Atlanta, Ge.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., Dallas 
ex. 


ENGINEERING SALES ©O., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©O.. and Alle» 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Sprins 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley ! 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE ©O., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. So 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock. 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bid, . 
Charlotte, N. O. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Frank) © 
20 yg Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanoos: 
enn. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA BOLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gaston’ :. 
N.0.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at ¢°' 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingha’ . 
Ala.; 110 Milby 8St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. 
Office at 531-533 OC. & 8. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. 


GENERAL OHBMIOAL. 0O., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales 


Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., 8.E., Atlanta, Ga.‘ 3000 Race © 
Baltimore 36 Md.; 818 Tuckaseegee Rd, P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. ©: 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C. J. W. Lassite 


Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thom’ 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 8. C.: Hugh D. Brows 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. O. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, 
C.; G. P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, ‘ 
Va.; E. H, Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.: James B. Cam?- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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COMPLETE 


Short Center Drives OF MECHANICAL 
& Paper and Metal Pulleys DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


ee Bushings and Accessories ® Southern Belting offers 
I Pee you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 

crs V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- 
a ment, that will save you 

a0x Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. Let our 

om Westinghouse engineers assist you in 
iei Y Motors modernizing your drives. 


SOUTHERN 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


m- | it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 


quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 


a Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 
36; 

| NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 
a York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO ane sexvict mnamun cost 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


PNEUMA 


. 

Baling Press 
ton! 

Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 
om Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
Sal! with limit stops up and down. 

p ard Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
wire. 

nike Our Catalogue sent on request will tell yeu more abou! them 
well 

= I] DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 
dam 328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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MODEL A.V.T. 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT a grinder, but a rugged little tool especially 
designed for the SPECIFIC Purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the 
drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and 
lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames 
and 3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 
from being blown into yarn when spinning. Steel housing for 
safety; special grease-sealed bearings. No lubrication required. 


Virginia, North and South Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 

Carolina Representative: and Louisiana Representative: 
WILSON F. HURLEY J. W. DAVIS 
P. O. Bex 1443 P. O. Box 745 
Greenville, South Carolina Columbus, Ga. 


PRODUCTS 


182 E. Larned St. 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORF., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton ©. Plowden, Griffin, 


Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2; Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Biack, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.;: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Loulsiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.: Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth S8t., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Megr., Phone 2-0205; W. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING €CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. tinended Bt., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.,. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln 8St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J;: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Cahrlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenberg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; G. J. Reese, 701 N. 
Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 8. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 


Geo. A. 
(Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C. F. 


Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 

IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 

INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 

INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 


lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, oO. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8: C. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8. © 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 


Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors:. Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Siimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; 
8. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 


Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Harold Mahon. Greens- 
Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 


Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 


Greenville, 8S. C.; Claude B. Tler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 


Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M Wallace, Homewood 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. ey St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244. Greer 8. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-428". 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sov 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., oe Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


Cc. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, 8S. CO. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC,, THE, Passaic, N. Y. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributor: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co.,. Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Lone- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—America: 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, Hig) 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee 


Rep.: 


Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & .Sup. Co 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond, 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York Clty 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Prank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louls 4, Mo. 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bldg 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Rep.: Byrd Miller 


1812 Main 8t 
(including Canada), O. £ 
European Rep.: 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 4 


Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stanc- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 Jame: 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones 
508 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine 8t., 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. O. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte; N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 


New York City. Sou 
N. C., Spartanburg, 5 
Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 41, i 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO.,:New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, Yor* 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


OL ELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou 
Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff? Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. Sou. Repr.: 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: W)!- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Spec's! 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8. C., Phone 1302 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co. 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 6 Church St., Rocky Moun! 
N. ©.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry 8St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanoog® 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


C. H. Pat- 
Warehouse, Textile 


N. C0. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & Co., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cec*# 


Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atilan'* 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atianta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensbo 


N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. ©. Stock* | 


carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


"Ed SOUTHERN MILL” 


STOS -MANHATTAN. wwe 


NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


i= QUALITY SHUTTLES = 

of 

WATSON-WILLIAMS 

ity 

oO. 

nk | have led the field for 116 years. 
Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 

er: f problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 

Southern Representatives: 

sy WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 

ee 11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 

810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 

Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 

dg. 

| WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. manvury, mass. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. &. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


| INDUSTRIAL EM ENGINEERS 


si TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
a A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
| 

RALPH E LOPER CO. 
| GOST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
cox GOST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
GREENVILLE S.C FALL RIVER, MASS 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


/ BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ July 1, 1946 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. OC. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth Bt., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atianta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atiante 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office’ 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306, O. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr.; P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 23-3201; A. K.° Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and. Charles 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atianta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Kliinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Peretrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 8. Calvert 8t., Charlotte, 
N..O.: C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer, Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden 8t., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Ol] Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, 8S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.; Div Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industri! Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta. 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St.. 5.W., Atlante 3; Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W.. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.: L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.: W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney 8St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. &S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. OC. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Eingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 8. Meservey, 
134 McOlean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 1777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. CO. Rep.: T. EB. Doane, 1421 W: Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport; Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie”) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. O. : 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Oo., 224 W. ist 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. O.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson Oity, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 


8. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


“SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham S8st., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ge.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe 8t., Columbia, S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM BEED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C. 
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SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 612-514 W. Fourth S8St., Char. 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. OO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Havert, 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.: L. A. Dillon 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8. C.; H. F 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevalli: 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbians 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 Genera) 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 8.W., Tel. Main 4110 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W, Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Gree- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. O., J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant 
268 McDonough Bivd!, Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Megr.: South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.;: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay 8t., Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. O.; D. C. Anderson, Sou 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C.; F. G 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 5 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
5S. Main 8St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8S. C., Robt. W. Balley, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 

VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 

WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. O. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou 


Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, 8S. C. Greenville Tex- [ 


tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. (*Red"') Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorma! 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock | 


Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mille Ave., Greenville, 5. O.: W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Gri! 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. ©. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. O. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. ©O.; John W. Littlefield, 81° 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. O. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Dabo!! 
703. Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. O.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bide 
Greenville, S. C. : 


WHEELER REFLECTOR ©O., INC., 276 Congress 8t., Boston 10, Mass. Sov 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitma” 


Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyrs. 


N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MAOHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 12345, Charlotte, N. © 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bide 
Charlotte, N. ©C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bide 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: OC. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. ©.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Ten” 
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MORE.AND BETTER 


Efficient travelers furnish drag on yarn, act as yarn guides, 
and help impart twist to yarn. The Dary Ring Traveler 
does all this MORE efficiently, for BETTER spinning and 
twisting. 


See your friendly Dary Representative now. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S$. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY WH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


FINE QUALITY 
INSIDE GRIP LEATHER 


Tus COMPANY was established ten years 


ago to meet the textile industry’s demand 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS ON PAGES 40 AND 41 | for a better, more uniform, precision-manu- 


| factured textile apron. 
1 1) L N KY | A NJ How we have met this demand is shown 
LOOM PARTS in the remarkable growth in the use of 
Bou. | KENTEX precision-built Aprons. 
If you haven’t given Kentex Aprons a 
enn  HOLDUPS, trial, you’re overlooking an opportunity | 
| Proven in Practice | to increase yarn production. Write us for 
: Right in Principle & Price free samples and prices. 


Wa't- 

alter 
810 

bo!! 


lervell Machine 
Rapreentng in the Carlins APRON 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


4 gue CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

a BYRD MILLER Wel Le 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
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__control shrinkage with ql 
Smart, modern woolens for year ‘round wear are now being made of fabrics 
) treated with LANASET* RESIN. These fabrics offer an invaluable 
“selling point’—the assurance that, with proper care, they can be washed 
: over and over again and retain their size and fit like the suit worn 4 # 
y by the young lady at the right. The fabric of the identical suit worn by her a 
€ companion at the left was mot treated with LANASET RESIN. Note the 
' difference after the same number of washings. 3 
LANASET RESIN is a melamine resin that controls excess shrinkage and é. a ay 
felting, stabilizes the fibers, guards the natural beauty, texture, absorbency 2 sq 
and other desirable qualities of wool. It is a safe, convenient, and - Un 
effective process for treating wool fabrics. 4 Sth 
Store merchandisers from coast to coast aré enthusiastic about LANASET | ue Str 
RESIN —treated merchandise. It is adding up to better customer service, % ® by 
and greater consumer satisfaction through longer life of merchandise. a gwh 
Our technical service will be glad to help you plan a new line of woolens iy ne: 
featuring the LANASET RESIN finish. 
LANASET* Resin + SHEERSET' Resin » AEROTEX' Softener H + LACET' Resin 
*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. ani 
| tTrade-mark of Americon Cyanamid Company > 
ipr 
Cl: 
Ra’ 
ral 
bu’ 
gre: 
| Wi’ 
pr: 
bre 
ele 
tin 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY atic 
TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT gti 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY goo 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Providence + Charlotte + Chicago | hac 
astr 
AD} 
Wir 
vet 
dov 
we} 
Untreated Treated min 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


GRAVE CONCERN IS SHOWING IN THE ADMINSTRATION'S TOP RANKS 


mover signs that the vast independent and unorganized population, 


squeezed by strikes and shortages, is shifting its political cleavage. 


Unions have been hurt by their strikes, and the masses are learning. 


that the happy-go-lucky wage increases last winter are being steadily 
translated into higher prices, squeezing them tighter. The President 


m®by his veto of the Case Bill apparently has alienated a vast farm and 
|white collar segment; in catering to Lewis in the coal strike settie- 
iment, he's alienated much of the C.I1I.0. and A.F.L., and lost ground, 
@too, with unorganized groups. He's in the worst political tangle of 


any president in a generation and his enemies couldn’t have done a 


Bbetter job. He's expected soon to swing over to courting independent 
Sand conservative groups. 


The President was told by Majority Leader Barkley and Speaker 


*#Rayburn that few discretionary powers for 0.P.A. would be put in the 


iprice control extension if Chester Bowles retained authority to exer- 
gcise them. They pointedly suggested that Bowles be "fired," but the 
gPresident said he expects to retain him until at least September. 
BRayburn stalked out, followed by Barkley. 


PntiLD Murray is cracking down on the Commanists a 0.2.0. 
ranks in the interest of a strike-free period before the elections, 


Fbut the Communist leaders want to keep things boiling. Murray is 
gusing recent defeats of C.1I.0.-endorsed candidates in primaries to 
greinforce his demand. 


Chester Bowles approached both C.I.0. and A.F.L. officials 
With a plea for a "strike truce" as a means of saving the day for 
price controls in Congress. He was turned down cold by both. They 


@counted on Mr. Truman continuing: to use his veto power to avoid a 


gsee the "shake down" of business and industry in the fallacy that war- 


break with the unions, and losing their political strength in an 
election year. 


The next six months, says a Federal Reserve economist, will 


time production and wages could be continued in full in peacetime and 


gse€veral billion dollars, out of profits, could be added to the na- 


i 


mtion's wage bill. He anticipates the biggest strike of all yet to 
come, a "buyer's strike," as unorganized workers and farmers who have 


@had no wage increases cannot or will not buy at higher prices. This 


Strike can close more factories than the labor unions have done. 
Possibility of a "quickie" tax reduction law late in November, 


@@pplicable to 1946 individual and corporate income, went out at the 
avindow as Congress enacted the $5 billion "terminal pay" bonus for 
aveterans. Tax committees were ready to act if the two chambers held 


down in spending, which they didn't do. 
Individual income tax reductions of three to 30 per cent, 
a’e€ighted on the middle brackets of $25,000 and down, are taking form 


Bin the tax revision plan which is now before Congressional tax 
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committees. The reductions will certainly apply to 1947 income, but 
are not likely to be enacted in time to touch 1946 incomes. Corporate | 
taxes will be lowered in a lesser degree, while war excise taxes will 
disappear. | 

Business and industry will have a six months' "breathing 
spell" as Congress takes a recess in July for the election. The big 
C.I1.0. concentrations of workers on the Pacific Coast and in munition 
centers have faded away, with possibility that the gain of 40 radical 
House members in the Congress will be lost. Industry "baiting" over 
wartime profits will decline in the next Congress. 


Revision of Social Security payroll taxes is stymied in the 
Ways and Means Committee behind a controversy over another provision 
in the law--how much public assistance should be paid to aged persons. 
Indication is that the sole change in the law for next year will be in 
raising the payroll tax to 1 1/2 per cent for employer and employee 
each. Coverage will not be extended, and benefits will not be en- Ss 

Chairman Altmeyer has recommended a reduction of one to two 
per cent in the present three per cent payroll tax on employers for 
unemployment compensation, approximating a saving of $500,000,000 a 
year. Indication is that Congress will go along, with a slash next 
year. Mr. Altmeyer says the present $7.4 billion reserve would tide 
the country through three years of severe depression under present 
state laws. | 

Price control extension went before Congress with more 
drastic cuts and restrictions for 0.P.A. than its most ardent foes on 
the House Banking and Currency Committee hoped for when they launched 
hearings in February. The Senate tenaciously demanded control removal | 
for meat, poultry and dairy products and four Senators had desks piled | 
high with data for "filibuster" use beyond the expiration day. The | 
Administration's hope for a simple concurrent resolution extending the 
law "as is" for nine months was called a "dizzy mirage" by Speaker 
Rayburn. 

Editorial criticism of the veto has been as stinging as praise | 
was generous of the proposal for a temporary anti-strike law, 
although by some the veto is called a blunder and the other proposal 
an erratic plunge toward dictatorship. The Administration hopes 
Congress will forget about the anti-strike proposal and let it lie 
ina 

This Congress does not have a two-thirds majority in either 
house, due to the turnover in the last election, which is required to ; 
override a Presidential veto. On the Case Bill veto, 58 per cent of | 
the first termers and 24 per cent of the second termers voted to sus- _. 
tain. Of the total 155 votes to sustain, 71 per cent came from in and} 
around the big industrialized cities, and only ten per cent from 
predominantly farm areas. 

Wartime wages and savings are being soaked up at an astonish- 
ing rate in strikes, work stoppages and interrupted employment. A 
survey by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics shows the top ten 
per cent of families earning $3,400 or more hold 60 per cent of the 
total savings in money and war bonds, the second ten per cent of : 
$1,800 and over have 17 per cent, and the bottom 80 per cent have 
26 per cent. It's estimated that 530 per cent completely exhauted all 
savings in strike idleness. 

Consumer credit outstanding rose 6.2 per cent in March, top- 
ping the highest mark since 1942, and amounting to $6,970 millions, 
compared with $6,562 million in February. Installment credit is lag- 
ging; most of the increase is in consumer goods. Savings are being 
lightly tapped, and held apparently for durable goods or "a rainy 
day." 
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THE COCKER HIGH SPEED 
SECTION BEAM WARPER 


with Magazine Cone Creel 
and Eyeboard Stop Motion 


Here is a machine which is skillfully engineered to give you 
greatly improved service. 


Heavy construction, large diameter Journals, Bearings, 
etc., accurately turned and balanced Carrier Roll and 
Beam Cylinder, self-aligning Ball Bearings and.many other 
features give maximum speeds with a minimum of vibra- 
tion and wear. 


Among the many other features of this Cocker High Speed 
Section Beam Warper are easily accessible and accurately 
fitted Beam Snubbers, remarkably convenient Beam Dof- 
fer, automatic Counter Clock, instantaneous Knock-off 


Action and the very latest Magazine Type Cone Creels. 


For full details about this and other Cocker Warp Prepara- 
tion Equipment, write, telephone or wire us. 


COCKER 


MACHINE and FOUNDRY 


COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


World’s Largest Designers and Builders 
of Complete Warp Preparatory Equipment 


= 


Rugged 
Construction 


Self-Aligning 
BALL BEARIN GS 


Accurately Turned 
and Balanced 
CARRIER ROLL & 
BEAM CARRIER 
ARMS 


Easily Accessible 
Smooth Action 
BEAM SNUBBERS 


Convenient 
BEAM DOFFER 


x « 


5 HP MOTOR 
with built-in | 
MAGNETIC BRAKE 


Automatic Electrical 
COUNTER CLOCK 


x 


Instantaneous 
KNOCK-OFF 
ACTION 


* 


Latest Type 
MAGAZINE 
CONE CREELS 


EYEBOARD 
STOP MOTION 
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= eee operate at higher speeds, with 
= eo freedom from oil spotting, when 
o z lubricated with Texaco Stazon. This spe- 
o cial-purpose lubricant stays on bearing 

surfaces ... doesn’t splatter, creep 
drip. 

a Use Texaco Stazon-on loom cranks, 

ig @_tOP rolls and other equipment. It stands 

ad > UP under load shocks, does not form 
“mw 


gummy deposits. You'll find, as have 


operators everywhere, that Stazon as- 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT —CB: 


sures a higher output of spot-free yard- 
age and yarn... with fewer applications 
and lower maintenance costs. 

For improved loom cam operation, 
use Texaco No. 919 Lubricant S. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication 


Engineering Service, call the nearest of 


the more than 2300 Texaco distributing 


plants in the 48 States, or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Outp 
TEXACO 

DEX— 


